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Introduction. 



Robert Burns, in a unique sense the national poet 
of Scotland, was probably the first of his ancestral line 
to attain very special distinction. The eldest child of 
William Burnes and Agnes Broun, he was born, 25 th 
January 1759, in the "clay biggin" built by his father's 
own hands at the hamlet of Alloway — about two miles 
south of the county town of Ayr — on a portion of the 
seven acres of nursery ground which he had taken on 
lease. Both on the paternal and maternal side the poet 
was of ancient farmer descent, his paternal ancestors 
having an immemorial connection with Kincardineshire 
in the northern portion of Scotland, and his maternal 
ancestors with Ayrshire in the south-west. The advo- 
cates of the "Celtic element" in Burns have mooted the 
theory that he was really descended from one Walter 
Campbell of ArgyleshLre, who having for some reason 
fled to Kincardineshire was known there as Walter Burn- 
house or Burnes; but the story is a mere baseless con- 
jecture, opposed to well-established facts. On the mother's 
side, however, the Celtic element may have been more 
predominant, for Ayrshire is included in the district of 
the Strathclyde Welsh. Still all such theorizing is more 
or less fallacious. Burns, like most lowland Scots, was 
probably a blend of several racial elements, and whether 
he derived his exceptional genius from a particular race, 
or a particular blend, it would be merely futile to enquire. 
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Only this may be said— that it was not of distinctively 
Celtic type ; such Celtic characteristics as his poetry may 
occasionally betray are external rather than intrinsic, and 
seem to have a more direct connection with his perusal 
of Ossian than his own native idiosyncrasy. 

More relevant to the question of his poetic origination 
and character, is the fact that both by descent and en- 
vironment he was peculiarly a "son of the soil." Celtic 
Norse, Saxon, or aboriginal, in whatever proportions, the 
blood, the bodily frame, the mental disposition and habit 
which he inherited were, by long ancestral lines, those 
of the Scottish peasant-farmer; and to the last the radical 
elements of his nature were those of the peasant. During 
his earlier years the seal of peasanthood was also im- 
pressed upon him in characters that cut deep into his 
nature. Indeed his early experiences — combining, as he 
asserted, "the cheerless gloom of the hermit with the 
ceaseless toil of the galley slave" — were of a kind to 
have hopelessly barbarized him, but for certain redeeming 
circumstances. These were created mainly by his father's 
highly enlightened sense of parental duty. Exceptionally 
intelligent for one of his class, he took a peculiar interest 
in fostering the intelligence of his children. True, the 
rudiments of education had almost since the Reformation 
been within the reach of most Scottish children even of 
the poorer classes; but the mere rudiments of education 
could have done little to ameliorate the moral and in- 
tellectual lot of those young peasants. Happily, however, 
the ideals of education entertained by William Burnes 
were of a somewhat comprehensive character, and even 
as regards the mere rudiments he was rather punctilious. 
At Alloway he induced a number of his neighbours to 
combine in engaging John Murdoch, a young man of 
special abilities, as a teacher of their children, a room 
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in the village being hired as a school. Then when, in 
the poet's ninth year, the school was broken up, the father,, 
now removed to the farm of Mount Oliphant, endeavoured 
to make himself the intellectual comrade of his children,, 
"conversing," says the second son Gilbert, "familiarly 
with us on all subjects as if we had been men." Even 
during the hours of labour he made use of every op- 
portunity to arouse their mental powers, by "leading: 
the conversation to such subjects as might increase their 
knowledge." There is indeed something singularly pathetic 
in the strenuous efforts of this poverty-stricken peasant- 
farmer to make the most of his limited intellectual resour- 
ces on his childrens' behalf. By borrowing or purchase, 
he was able to procure for them only a very meagre 
supply of books, most of them oldfashioned and common- 
place, and the whole affording very frugal pabulum for 
the keen intellectual appetites of such exceptional children ; 
but we are told, "Robert read all those books with an 
avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled." The mo- 
notony of his farm labours was only further broken by 
a few weeks, in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, at the 
parish school of Dalrymple, a few weeks in the following 
year at Ayr to study English grammar under his old 
teacher Murdoch (who also at this time introduced him 
to the study of French), and a summer quarter in his 
seventeenth year at the parish school of Kirkoswald to 
learn surveying. His acquaintance with the best examples 
of English literature was still very restricted; it included 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, a few 
plays of Shakespeare, and Pope's Works as well as some 
other poetry sent by Murdoch, "the first," says Gilbert, 
"that we had ^ an opportunity of reading, except what is 
contained in the English collections, and in a volume of 
the Edinburgh Magazine for 1772, excepting also those 
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Excellent New Songs, that were hawked about the 
country in baskets, or exposed in stalls on the streets." 
Until, indeed, "towards the period he commenced author," 
he "remained," says Gilbert, "unacquainted with Fielding 
and Smollet (two volumes of Ferdinand Count Fathom 
and two volumes of Peregrine Pickle excepted), with 
Hume, with Robertson and almost all the authors of 
eminence of the later times." 

The earlier poetic efforts of Burns were in no degree 
prompted by literary ambition. "For my own part," 
he says, "I never had the least thought or inclination of 
turning Poet till I got once heartily in love, and then 
rhyme and song were in a manner the spontaneous 
language of the heart." Still his latent poetic tendencies 
had been fostered by a variety of other influences. "I 
owed much" he says, "to an old maid of my mother's, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity and superstition. 
She had the largest collection in the country of tales and 
songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, deadlights, wraiths, 
apparitions, cantraips, enchanted towers, giants, dragons 
and other trumpery. This cultivated the latent seeds 
of Poesy, but had so strong an effect on my imagination 
that to this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes 
keep a sharp look out in suspicious places; and though 
nobody can be more sceptical in those matters than I, 
yet it often takes an effort of philosophy to shake off 
those idle terrors." But for this superstitious old woman, 
we might, thus, never have had The Address to the 
Deil, Death and Df Hornbook or even Tam O' 
Shanter, for even if it was not to her that he owed 
the original tales on which Tam is founded, the startling 
vividness of the great midnight scene in AUoway-Kirk 
would perhaps have been impossible, but for the effect 
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of those early impressions. For the cultivation of "the 
latent seeds of Poesy," he was, however, in his early 
years, chiefly indebted to one of those curious collections 
of songs — Scots as well as English, and very varied in 
sentiment, merit and morality— so popular in the eighteenth 
century. It became, he says, "my vade mecum. I 
pored over it, driving my cart or walking to labour song 
by song, verse by verse — carefully noteing the tender or 
sublime from affectation and fustian." In the eighteenth 
century collections and the Excellent New Songs 
of the country hawkers, he found the germ and more 
of the lyrical method, of which he was so uniquely 
brilliant an exponent. He would not however have found 
it but for his peasanthood; and for the perfection of 
that method his peasanthood was almost as essential as 
his genius. No doubt the developement of his genius 
was greatly aided by what he knew of the English poets. 
In his earher years the perusal of Pope, for example^ 
must have been highly beneficial. Pope's terse and polished 
style must have exercised on him, a salutary discipline j 
and he learned also something from him as a satirist; 
but in a strictly poetic sense he could have little in 
common with this essentially artificial product of the 
"polite world;" and his serious attempts to follow in 
Pope's poetic footsteps are painfully lumbering. The 
earliest traces of the influence of Pope or other classic 
English models is to be found in the blank verse fragment 
of a tragedy, beginning: 

"All villain as I am — a damned wretch," 
and dating from his eighteenth or nineteenth year.* 

* For detailed information regarding the indebtedness of Burns, 
to the English Poets, the reader should consult D'' Meyerfeld's 
Robert Burns: Studien zu seiner dichterischen Ent- 
wicklung. Berlin 1899. 
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During his residence at Kirkoswald Burns's reading 
■''was," he states, "enlarged with the very important 
addition of Thomson's and Shenstone's Works ;" and the 
^'addition," shortly afterwards, "of two more authors to 
my library gave me," he says, "great pleasure: Sterne 
and Mackenzie — Tristam Shandy, and The Man of 
Feeling — were my bosom friends." Yet in all his earlier 
songs — not merely Handsome Nell, his first experiment 
in verse, but Tibbie I hae seen the Day, I dreamed 
I lay, and The Ruined Farmer, as well as somewhat 
later pieces, The Tarbolton Lasses, Montgomerie's 
Peggy, The Lass of Cessnock Banks, My Father 
was a Farmer O, The Rigs O' Barley, Now 
Westlin Winds, and My Nannie O — we recognise 
chiefly the pupil of the "collections," and the "Excellent 
New Songs." Apart from The Rigs O' Barley, the 
only one of the "rhymes of those days" which rises above 
mediocrity is The Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie, modelled after Hamilton of Gilbertfield and 
Allan Ramsay; for Mary Moris on, which Burns on 
20th March 1793 sent to Thomson as one of his "juvenile 
works," betrays a finish and maturity of style which forbid 
the acceptance of his statement in an unqualified sense; 
and as matter of fact the Mary Morison, whom it is 
supposed to celebrate, did not come to stay in Mauchline 
until 1784. So far also from having mastered, at this early 
period, the French octave, Burns did not yet venture, even 
in the case of The Death and Dying Words, to essay 
the simpler stanza used by Hamilton and Ramsay for similar 
themes; but contented himself with the octosyllabic couplet. 

The influence of the eighteenth century English poets 
is, during the earlier phase of Burns's career, manifested 
chiefly in certain "religious pieces," written during his 
residence in Irvine, while a victim of hypochondria; and 
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affording us hardly any glimpse of his real individuality 
either as man or poet. They include Winter a Dirge, 
A Prayer in Prospect of Death, Stanzas Written 
in Prospect of Death and Prayer under the Pres- 
sure of Violent Anguish. 

With those "religious pieces" the poet's chrysalis 
stage may be said to close. During his unsuccessful 
attempt, in his twenty-third year, to set up as a flaxdresser 
in Irvine he not only "learned something of a town Ufe," 
but formed a bosom friendship with a "young fellow," 
whose "knowledge of the world was vastly superior" to 
his own, whose "mind was fraught with courage, inde- 
pendence and magnanimity, and every noble manly virtue," 
and who was even "a greater fool" than himself, "where 
Woman w^as the presiding star." Initiated into deeper, 
and even somewhat questionable, experiences. Burns now, 
for good or evil, became emancipated froln the traditional 
trappings of his youth ; and almost immediately his poetry 
underwent the magic transformation that was inevitable 
in the case of one gifted as he was. True, there was the 
possibility that he might renounce poetry, become "mute 
and inglorious," as many possible poets have been; indeed 
had he possessed no other models than th& English poets 
he could scarce have been other than mute, for never by 
the aid merely of those models could his verse have be- 
come the true expression of himself and of his own life. 
Happily his own poetic instincts proved for the most part 
stronger than his unaffected reverence for the poetic 
achievements of Pope and Thomson and Shenstone and 
Gray. Despairing and rightly despairing, of rivalling them 
in Enghsh poetry, he chose what he deemed the "humbler 
sphere" of a "rustic bard;" and it was by on the whole 
remaining faithful to his choice that he was to attain his 
unique place among poets. 
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Both in his serious ambition to become a Bard, and 
in his determination to become a Bard of the Scottish 
vernacular school, Burns was greatly influenced by the 
example of Robert Fergusson. "Rhyme," he says, "ex- 
cept some religious pieces I had given up, but meeting 
-with Fergusson's Scotch Poems, I strung anew my 
wildly — sounding lyre with emulating vigour;" and it is 
from his acquaintanceship with Fergusson that his poetic 
career properly dates. It was, propably, soon after his 
first perusal of Fergusson that he wrote in his copy, 
under Fergusson's portrait, the inscription in which he 
hailed him as his "elder brother in misfortune," and "by 
far" his "elder brother in the muse." The verdict no 
doubt expresses his early and not his later attitude to 
Fergusson; but his indebtedness to Fergusson was in some 
respects incalculable, and his acknowledgements of in- 
debtedness were perhaps as deserved as they were heart- 
feh. It was much even to be put on the proper track, 
and it was by discerning certain qualities in Fergusson 
pointing to greater possibiHties, that Burns was put on 
the proper track. Comparing Fergusson with Ramsay, 
Burns rightly terms him the "still more excellent Fer- 
gusson." For such quaUties as elegance, taste, or felicity 
of style, the bourgois Ramsay was in no sense a 
model, and is not to be mentioned with his youthful 
successor. It was perhaps as regards specially those 
qualities that Burns discerned the superiority of Fergusson. 
On such points he could learn something from him, 
and, because Fergusson wrote his best pieces in Scots, 
learn it better than he could from the English poets. 
He must have been aware that Fergusson was at least 
in some respects his superior in command of the verna- 
cular. Fergusson's vernacular is really more subtle and 
terse than his, for the simple reason that his was primarily 
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that of the rustic, whereas Fergusson thoroughly under- 
stood what may be termed the educated vernacular, then 
in current use in Edinburgh society. Then the partiality 
of Burns for Fergusson, and his immediate enthusiasm 
for him were kindled by a certain mental and spiritual 
kinship, a kinship which he could not recognize in Ram- 
say. Fergusson's poetry was all that of early manhood, 
and the tragedy of his life left on Burns an indelible 
impress — in great part became he recognized similar 
possibilities of tragedy in himself True, Fergusson was 
intrinsically a weaker man and a weaker poet than 
Burns; but this only more keenly awakened Burns's 
sympathy; and that his poetry was but a pale anticipation 
of that of Burns, rendered its influence on Burns, in some 
respects all the more stimulating. Thus Fergusson's pro- 
mise was in a sense vicariously fulfilled by Burns; and 
his apprenticeship to the Muse was served more for Burns 
than for himself. 

Traces of Fergusson's influence on Burns are not 
only more numerous than traces of Ramsay's influence; 
they are more intimate, more interwoven with the very 
texture of his work. — Had there been no Fergusson could 
we have had, for example, The Holy Fair, or The 
Twa Brigs, or even Halloween, not to mention The 
Cottar's Saturday Night, which however is the 
most mongrel of all his productions, and of all poetic 
productions that have won approbation from critics of 
repute? As for The Holy Fair, its manner is essen- 
tially that of Leith Races and The Hallow Fair — 
graphic pictorial narrative, but merrily satirical, and not, 
like Ramsay's continuation of Christis Kirk, and many 
of his other vernacular pieces, dependent for its wit 
mainly on humorous gloating over merely squalid and 
gross details. But not only is the manner of The Holy 

Burns. Poems. II 
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Fair rather that of Fergusson than Ramsay; the eariier 
stanzas are a mere adaptation from Fergusson, and in 
this and other pieces we meet with words, and phrases, 
and modes of sentiment and reflection which are either 
almost unadulterated Fergusson or very Fergussonian. Yet 
amid all that he borrows and utilizes, Burns only the 
more strongly manifests his own great and magic indi- 
viduality. Emulating his Scottish predecessors of the re- 
vival and sometimes almost, unconsciously, parodying them, 
he is never a merely slavish imitator; his poetic flame 
on the contrary burns much brighter than that at which 
it was kindled. Even his parodies far surpass the originals. 
Partly a parody of Leith Races, The Holy Fair is 
infinitely superior to it in vividness and virility. What- 
ever modes of speech Burns may borrow and utilize, he 
looks at what he describes with his own unaided vision 
— he utters entirely his own individual experience; and 
with him life was much fiiUer of varied sentiments and 
■emotions than it ever was with Fergusson; his mental 
outlook is more comprehensive and more penetrating, his 
humour infinitely richer, his sympathy more thorough 
and cordial, his satire more searching, his presentment 
much more vivid and inspiring. 

Among the more notable pieces immediately following 
the Fergussonian impulse, are A Poet's Welcome, 
Epistle to John Rankine, The Twa Herds, Death 
and Dr Hornbook, and Holy Willie's Prayer, all 
in his favourite six line stave in rime cou^e. Not 
merely in their stave and in their language, but in 
their whole manner and method, they belong wholly 
to the Scots vernacular school. So little trace do they 
show of the English school in manner, thought or ex- 
pression, that reading them alone we should never guess 
that Burns had ever heard of Pope, or Thomson, or 
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Shenstone, or Gray. No doubt the English poetry he had 
perused exercised a refining influence on his poetic style, 
even when he made use of the Scots vernacular; but 
here it is all so absorbed and individualized that it ceases 
to be perceptible. Indeed it may be said that where it 
is least perceptible it is most salutary. As soon as it 
becomes perceptible, Burns ceases to be really himself, 
and almost ceases to be in any true sense poetical. The 
more he endeavours to adopt the English manner, or 
permits himself to appropriate the sentiments of his 
English predecessors, the more does he relapse into mere 
laborious failure. Symptoms of English influence, of the 
appropriation of sentiments from EngUsh authors, are a 
sufiicient guarantee that the piece is at least not better 
than second class. Even this may be said of the First 
Epistle to Davie, written though it be in an essentially 
Scottish stave, first made use of probably by the old 
Scottish "makar," Alexander Montgomerie; and it may 
be said, still more emphatically of at least much of The 
Cottar's Saturday Night, and specially of those 
portions so heterogeneously appropriated from English 
sources. 

The most firuitful period of Burns' genius was the 
autumn of 1785 and the spring of 1786. During those 
few months he wrote the bulk of the pieces contained in 
the Kilmarnock edition of 1786, not to mention the mar- 
vellous Jolly Beggars, which was only pubUshed post- 
humously. Amongst the more characteristic masterpieces 
are The Holy Fair, The Address to the Deil, 
Halloween, To a Louse, The Twa Dogs, and The 
Auld Farmer's Salutation, all entirely Scottish both 
in matter and manner, notwithstanding that The Address 
to the Deil begins with a parody of two lines of Pope. 
There is also The Vision, which, though too prolonged. 
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contains several fine stanzas; and there are various pieces 
which come under the category of "occasional," such as 
Scotch Drink, The Authors Earnest Cry and 
Prayer, A Dream, and the several Epistles, which for 
the most part are admirable at least for their extempore 
wit, and perhaps afford us the best means now available 
of estimating the character of the poet's gifts as a con- 
versationalist. On the other hand in English or Scoto- 
English we have such achievements as Despondency, 
Man was made to Mourn, A Lament, To Ruin, 
where the poet is dominated by EngUsh models, where 
appropriation becomes now and again flagrant, and where 
he ceases to be characteristically himself. Meeting such 
specimens of verse anonymously and comparing them 
with his Scottish masterpieces, we should hardly dream 
of ascribing them to the same author. They bear no 
hall mark of Burns. They do not express his true self, 
but only certain of his more affected or hypochondriacal 
moods. Burns as the reflective sentimentalist is not Burns 
at his best, is indeed hardly Burns at all. 

The prolificness of Burns during the six months pre- 
ceding the Kilmarnock volume was coexistent not with 
a period of exceptional happiness or hopefulness, but of 
one exceptionally troubled. He was becoming almost 
the mere prey of difficulties and misfortunes, and errors. 
His worldly outlook gradually became so dark as to 
suggest the advisability of exile from his native land, and 
his entanglement with Jean Armour was causing him 
much anxiety and even remorse, before her renunciation 
of him wounded his self-esteem to the quick, and made 
him for a time the sport of his tumultuous passions. It 
would, however, appear that the excitement produced by 
his misfortunes helped, if anything, to stimulate rather 
than to discourage his muse. True, they also produced 
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a lapse into such ineffective sentimentalism as Despon- 
dency, The Lament, To Ruin and so on; but the 
very ineffectiveness of those pieces indicates how little 
his strong nature was vitally affected by the passing 
bitterness of his lot, notwithstanding his momentary attacks 
of despair, and his violent appeals to the "womb of un- 
created night to close over him and all his sorrows." 

The Jean Armour incidents are usually regarded as 
responsible for the mysterious episode of Mary Campbell, 
but whether this much magnified affair belongs to an 
earlier or a later date, it is worthy of note that neither 
of those, seemingly the most important of his, amours 
was the immediate occasion of any of his finer lyrics. 
The two chief lyrics dedicated to Mary Campbell. — Thou 
Lingring Star and Highland Mary — were professedly 
written several years after her death and are merely reminis- 
cent, while his best lyric in celebration of Jean Armour 
was Of a' the Airts, written after his marriage. 

The success of the Kilmarnock volume was so con- 
siderable that the prospects of Burns very soon under- 
went a complete transformation. Instead of setting sail 
as an impoverished emigrant to Jamaica, he set out, in 
the character of an acredited poet, to try his fortunes in 
his native capital of Edinburgh. The result must have 
far surpassed his expectations. The subscription to the 
new and enlarged edition of his poems, to be issued by 
Creech, the leading Edinburgh publisher of the day, was 
so large that he was at once relieved from all immediate 
anxiety regarding money matters, and, more than this, 
his genius found such warm and ample recognition from 
the most distinguished citizens of Edinburgh, as to open 
up to him quite new vistas of possibility. The obscure 
village rhymer — only a few months previously almost 
bankrupt, alike in worldly means and in reputation — found 
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himself, by a sudden access of good fortune, on the very 
crest of a wave of prosperity and glory. 

For Burns the visit to Edinburgh was bound to be 
charged with most critical issues. Much turned not 
merely on its successful results, but on the manner in 
which they were utilized — on his interpretation of their 
character and of their bearing on his future. When he 
went there, his prospects were vague, his career very 
much a matter of his own choice in the light of what 
might befall him. He was in his own opinion again 
legally a bachelor; and there were no very definite ties 
compelling him to resume the old peasant-farmer life in 
Ayrshire. How he regarded his future during the first 
flush of excitement and triumph — what high hopes he 
may have cherished, what incipient purposes he may 
have begun to form — we have no full means of knowing. 
Much that most closely concerned his future — his wishes, 
forecasts, ambitions and disappointments — he kept to him- 
self. That, it was without a pang he finally determined 
to renounce, or felt compelled by destiny to renounce, 
the fuller and brighter hfe of which he had a passing 
experience, is, however, incredible. No one had naturally 
a stronger desire to make the most of himself and the 
most of life — the most, especially, of the higher and more 
intellectual side of life — than Burns. The vanity of mere 
popularity he, like most of the truly great, only too 
clearly discerned; but, modest though he was, his Edin- 
burgh experiences could not but have brought home to 
him the preeminence of his own natural abilities. Up 
till then he had matched himself only with his fellow 
rustics or with provincial dignitaries; but now he was 
able to hold converse with the most distinguished Scots- 
men of his time; and the result could hardly fail to be 
flattering to his selfesteem. No one was better aware 
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than he of his essential superiority to his patrons; and 
indeed this consciousness of superiority was throughout 
his life an occasion to him of much bitter, and even 
unfair, reflection. All this must be considered, if we are 
to understand, how much he felt himself compelled to 
forego, by the resolution to marry Jean Armour, and 
again settle down in Ayrshire as a humble peasant-farmer. 
In view of the thought of all he could have been under 
happier auspices, his resolve, however wise and necessary, 
cannot be regarded as other than a choice of evils. 
Necessary it probably was — necessary for many reasons. 
For one thing the weight of custom and habit lay heavy 
upon him— his hard and toilsome discipline as a peasant 
had not been without permanent effects on his tastes, 
sympathies and partialities. Nor can we greatly err in 
supposing that he was partly influenced in his decision 
even by dread of himself, a dread which haunted him 
before he came to Edinburgh, and found utterance in the 
touching and foreboding lines of A Bard's Epitaph. 
That he shrank from the perils of a new experiment in 
life, and deemed occupation in the daily duties of his 
farm his best safeguard, is indeed fully borne out by re- 
ferences in his letters. He must also have been con- 
firmed in his decision by consideration of the possible 
results of his flirtations with Mrs. M'Lehose. In such 
affairs it was impossible for Burns to be a mere Platonist ; 
and he must have foreseen that the Sylvander and Clarinda 
masqueradings could, if continued, end only in the social 
ruin of both. In this, as in other cases, he was no doubt 
prepared to defy the world, prepared even to do what 
he knew he would bitterly repent of doing; but in this 
instance he could not defy the world and remain in Edin- 
burgh; and it may be that in his inmost heart he was 
only too glad finally to escape from the too fervent 
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attentions of the devoted "widow." His attachment to 
her does not appear to have been very incurable, not- 
withstanding the fervour of his protestations, and, in truth, 
one more than suspects that amid all .the ardours of his 
temporary passion, he had a certain mischievous appreciation 
of the humour of the situation. Any how Clarinda — who 
had been patronising and pitying his rustic mistress, Jean 
Armour — had good reason to be disagreeably surprised 
when he suddenly made Jean Armour his wife. 

That he did marry Jean Armour suggests that those 
old ties had a large share in the formation of his resolve 
to resume his occupation of farmer. Her influence was 
also accentuated at this crisis by her pitiable situation, 
when about to become a mother; but it is also morally 
certain both that she had always a strong hold on his 
affections, and that he married her with a thorough con- 
viction that he was acting wisely towards himself, as well 
as generously towards her. Nor can his decision be pro- 
nounced other than wise — other than the wisest possible 
in his difficult and perplexing circumstances; but that it 
was so, only emphasises the tragedy of the situation. To 
be convinced of the tragical results of his actual decision, 
we have but to consider that with his visit to Edinburgh 
his fortunes both as man and poet reached their highest 
point of prosperity. But would the results not have been 
worse had be resolved on some new experiment? Must 
not the melancholy truth be admitted that by reason of 
what was best in him, as well as what was worst in him, 
he was, on account of his past, already almost doomed 
to have an unfortunate career? 

Prudent as may have been the resolve of Burns, his 
reflections on making it could not have been wholly 
pleasurable. The irony of his circumstances was already 
only too apparent. No one knew better than he what 
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he could have been and done under better auspices; and 
conscious that his best possibiHties were being largely 
sacrificed, he could — not being by any means a Tolstoi — 
hardly remain "long contented and happy. His poetic 
ambition, if not wholly quenched, burnt henceforth only 
intermittently. Already his career as poet was not indeed 
closed; but instead of receiving a new impetus towards 
greater achievements it appeared to have rather received 
discouragement. Of any settled resolve to follow up his 
great success with verses, in which he should be able to 
do fuller justice to his marvellous powers, there is no 
evidence. Indeed the only considerable poems of special 
merit written after he left Edinburgh, are the Elegy on 
Captain Matthew Henderson and Tam O' Shanter, 
a fact little short of amazing, if we consider his previous 
achievements, and the high hopes which must have ani- 
mated him in setting out for Edinburgh. Those two 
poems, especially the latter, which owes its existence merely 
to happy accident, are a proof that with fitting stimulus, 
his most excellent work — as regards maturity of conception 
and prefection of execution — would have followed his 
Edinburgh visit; that he had it in him to have done far 
better things than he lived to accomplish. Their per- 
formance was only, but it was inevitably, frustrated by 
his environment. The marvel is not that he did so little, 
but rather that, in circumstances so hampering and galling, 
he did so much. 

At first Burns, very wisely, busied himself mainly 
with his own worldly affairs; and he may have cherished 
the hope that gradually he would earn leisure for a more 
serious cultivation of literature. If so, the hope proved 
vam— partly from bad luck in the selection of his farm, 
partly from his carelessness in regard to small details of 
management, and partly also, it is to be feared, from his 
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own irregularities. His position was, in truth, quite 
anomalous. Much that was best in him was left unutilized, 
left to corrupt and fester; and thus he was worsted mainly 
by his superiority to his environment. Apart from this, 
however, it must be regarded as unfortunate that he was 
seriously affected by the opinions of Dr. Moore and 
certain Edinburgh critics, as to the inferiority, and even 
necessary vulgarity, of Scottish vernacular poetry. Dr. Moore 
seems hardly to have regarded it as literature, and he 
virtually advised Burns to have nothing more to do with 
it. Then Burns was bitterly convinced that in Edinburgh 
he had been chiefly a nine day's wonder — that he had 
been admired and feted, less for the intrinsic merits of his 
verse, than because it was the verse of a rustic pheno- 
menon. Well aware, also, that the revived vernacular 
poetry had inevitable limitations, that after all by following 
other models greater achievements were to be accom- 
plished, if he could only master the technique of their 
art, Burns, after Edinburgh, seems to have lost heart for 
further serious efforts in the vernacular, and devoted a 
good deal of attention to experiments in English. Of 
the futility of those experiments — handicapped as he was by 
his circumstances and his early training — he seems latterly 
to have been fully convinced; for writing to Thomson, 
19th October 1794, he says: "Those English songs gravel 
me to death. I have not that command of the language 
that I have of my native tongue. In fact I think my 
ideas are more barren in English than in Scottish." If 
he felt so gravelled in his efforts to accomplish a passable 
English lyric, must it not have been with something of the 
irksomeness of a galley slave that he toiled at his laborious 
attempts to master the poetic methods of Pope, or Gold- 
smith, or Collins, or Gray? Yet the lamentable fact re- 
mains, that, apart from his songs, the bulk of his verse 
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after Edinburgh consists of those futile experiments in 
English. Among the more elaborate are his odes On 
Mrs. Oswald, For 31th December 1781, To The 
Departed Bill, For General Washington's Birth- 
day &c. None of them are quite destitute of a certain 
rhetorical plausibility, but all are overstrained and bom- 
bastic, wholly innocent of poetic inspiration or true poetic 
deftness or beauty, and mainly "full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing." Compared with his early Scottish 
masterpieces they are merely deplorable. Deplorable also 
were they in their indirect results; for had the labour 
wasted on such vain endeavours been devoted to themes 
of the old sample, treated after the old manner, his poetic 
legacy might, even as regards quality, have been of far 
higher value than it is. 

The aim of the selections included in this reprint is 
mainly to manifest the poetic merits of Burns as a Scottish 
vernacular poet. His mere experiments as a hesitating 
and inapt disciple of the English school are not included, 
for they do not really count in any proper estimate we 
may form of him as poet. Granted that he wrote some 
excellent verse in pure English, so far as the mere language 
is concerned, and that English is more or less blended 
with Scots in nearly all his poems, yet the manner, 
method and inspiration of his best poetry have as little 
in common with the poetry of the English school, as his 
life had in common with the lives of those English poets. 
It is by virtue of his uniqueness that he was enabled to 
exercise a certain specially beneficial influence on British 
literature as literature. His uniqueness consists in this — 
that he was a man of essentially rustic tastes and ex- 
periences, dealing with rustic themes largely in his own 
rustic language and in metrical forms specially suited to 
that language, but dealing with them in such a manner 
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as to win for him a place amongst the classic poets of 
all time. This of course premises original genius of a 
rare and high order, and necessarily of a rarer and higher 
order than was ever fully manifested; but, this notwith- 
standing, his genius would never have triumphed as it did 
but for two things— the indirect influence of English poetry 
in cultivating his taste, and the influence, direct and in- 
direct, of the old Scottish tradition in providing him with 
metrical forms and poetic methods appropriate to his 
language and his themes. 

One of the most notable qualities of the poetry of 
Burns is its personal character. In this respect he stands, 
among British poets, along with Byron. If he lacked the 
intense personal assertiveness of Byron, he possessed a 
richer nature — he was more fully and comprehensively a 
man, and a man more closely in contact with reality. 
If also his less pronounced egoism and his rustic environ- 
ment debarred him from being so great a force in contem- 
porary literature, his intense naturalness and sincerity have 
probably ensured him a more lasting fame. By virme, 
indeed, of these qualities, he had ultimately no small share 
in dethroning those eighteenth century English poets, 
before whom, in his role of English poet, he was so ready 
to bow the knee. 

All that is best in Burns' poetry is a record of his 
own rustic life and experience. His humour is essentially 
peasant humour. It is from common things that he 
borrows his most graphic and telling allusions. Thus 
"O rare! to see our elbucks wheep 
And a' like lambtails flyin," 
or 

"See how she peels the skin an' fell 

As ane were peelin onions," 
or 

"Awa ye squatter'd like a drake 
On whistling wings," 
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or 

"A runt was like a sow-tail 

Sae bow't that night." 
Such metaphors are quite a feature of his verse, and 
confer on it much of its peculiar pungency. But, apart 
from mere allusions, its wit and humour are essentially 
rustic in tone and manner — the wit and humour of a man 
of exceptional genius, but addressed primarily to clever 
rustics and exactly fitted for their appreciation. It is al- 
most a truism to add that his language has the specially 
rustic merits of simplicity and directness. It is conver- 
sational language. His vernacular Scots could hardly be 
anything else, but vernacular simplicity and directness also 
influence his choice of English, except when he seriously 
endeavours to ape the style of his EngHsh models. 
Occasionally he could excel his worst models in stilted- 
ness and bathos as thus: — 

"Let Prudence' direst bodements on me fall; 
Clarinda, rich reward, o'erpays them all." 
Compare this merely bdte couplet with the following 
stanza, purely English as regards language and purely 
Scottish as regards poetic form: — 

"And 'wear thou this' — she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustic play; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away." 
How limpidly clear the expression, how simple and 
condensed, yet how fit and sufficient! 

/As a poet of nature, also. Burns, on account of his 
peasanthood, has a place of his own. By reason of his 
daily occupations in the fields, he was in such perfect 
communion with it that allusions to it find their place in 
his verse, and colour his language, almost without con- 
scious effort. No poetic night-scene surpasses that in 
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Tam O' Shanter for vivid truthfulness; but it could 
have been portrayed only by the imagination of a pea- 
sant; and throughout his verse we are constantly struck 
by his peasant mastery of nature's idiosyncracies. Take 
the following short examples: "The hares were hirplin 
down the furs," "Heard the restless rattons squeak about 
the rigging," "The blackening trains of craws to their 
repose," "Wee modest crimson-tipped flower," "Winter 
howls, in gusty storms, the long dark night," "Pairtricks 
scraichin loud at e'en," "The Gorcock springs on 
whirring wings," "Ye curlews calling thro' a clud," 
"Deep-ton'd plovers grey, wild-whistling o'er the hill," 
"Thou Winter hurtling thro' the air the roaring blast," 
"The rising moon began to glowr," "The silent moon 
shone high o'er tower and tree." These are but a few 
out of many of his passing references. Of his more ela- 
borate pictures the classic one is, of, course, the Hal- 
loween Stanza: — 

"Whyles o'er a lin the burnie plays" &c. 
In addition also to his many admirable descriptions 
of rustic scenes and episodes. Burns, in The Auld Farmer 
has given us a rustic portrait which alone ^is worthy to 
insure him immortality. Its surpassing excellence could 
have been achieved by no other than a rustic employing 
rustic language. Compared with it Tennyson's Northern 
Farmer, is at once recognised as merely pinchbeck. 
The later poet's discernment of his farmer is hardly skin- 
deep, and his portrait is merely a funny caricature. Burns, 
taught by his own heart, portrays the farmer with a 
loving humour that wins for the subject our fullest sym- 
pathy and regard. How exquisite the picture of the 
copartnership of farmer and mare: — 

"When thou an' I were young and skiegh, 
An' stable-meals at fairs were driegh, 
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How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' skriegh, 

An' tak the road? 
Town's— bodies ran, an' stood abiegh, 

An' ca't thee mad." 
"When thou was corn't, an' I was mellow 
We took the road ay like a swallow," &c. 
And then at last:— 

"We 've worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anither; 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether 

To some hain'd rig, 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather 
Wi' sma' fatigue." 

On the other hand, when Burns essays deliberately 
to portray nature after the Thomsonian fashion his genius 
ceases to serve him, his eloquence becomes mechanical 
and cold and commonplace; and, occasionally, he is as 
woodenly bathetic as Wordsworth in his least inspired 
moments. Witness the following couplet from Verses 
Written At Taymouth: — 

"The outstretching lake, embosom'd 'mong the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills." 

While his peasant life conferred on Burns a sym- 
pathy with nature beyond the acquirement of a merely 
idle contemplator, he had also as a peasant, a more com- 
plete knowledge than most writers of the natural man, 
of man stripped of the artificial conventions of society. 
He came into closer contact with the primitive elements 
and passions; and moreover the study of mere outcasts 
and vagabonds had a curious fascination for him— a fas- 
cination that was, in part at least, sympathetic. The 
essence of his poetry is a cry for social, intellectual and 
moral freedom — a cry for a fuller life, for a happier 
and brighter present. It is the poetry — much of it— of 
revolt, revolt especially against the bondage of the kirk, 
which bondage had its raison d'etre mainly in mere 
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distrust of human nature, and depended for its authority 
on pretensions that were fatal to intellectual and moral 
freedom. As the poetry of revolt, the verse of Burns 
tends occasionally towards exaggeration and lack of 
balance; but allowance being made for this, its funda- 
mental healthiness and sanity are beyond question, as is 
manifested by the place it now holds in the esteem not 
merely of his own countrymen but of the world. A 
modern Scottish Churchman, of high accomplishments and 
emancipated sentiments,^ has scouted the idea that his 
countrymen owe Burns anything for their "deliverance 
from the nightmare of Calvinistic Puritanism." "The poet," 
he affirms, "with his rich sense of humour, would be sur- 
prised at future generations regarding him in the part of 
a theological reformer." But what Scotland needed was 
less theological reform than deliverance from the tyranny 
of theological dogma? Except in Holy Willie's Prayer, 
Burns hardly, indeed, ever meddles directly with Theology; 
it was to him merely "a moonshine matter," and he set 
as little store by it as the most enlightened "moderate" 
clergyman of the past or present; but the most effective 
way to deliver his countrymen from their "nightmare" 
was to concentrate their attention on something else, to 
show them the value of other things than were dreamt 
of in the kirk's philosophy. Our critic indeed affirms 
that Burns merely uttered "a brilliant protest" for a 
religious freedom which "society in town and country 
were already enjoying." But if his protest was merely 
superfluous, how can it be termed "brilliant," or can a 
fighter of shadows be regarded with other feeling than 
those of contemptuous amusement, however seemingly 
brilliant his show of fence? Besides, even if the religious 

^ Graham, Scotland in the Eighteenth century II, 150. 
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tyranny exercised at Mauchline exceeded the average 
offensiveness, it was merely a question of degree, for the 
superstition that rendered such tyranny possible was more 
or less rampant all over Scotland; and even yet the 
theologian of the Holy Willie type is not a wholly ex- 
tinct species. 

On the whole it is by his lyrics that Burns keeps 
his strongest hold over the hearts of his countrymen;, 
and it is the matchless expression of natural human sen- 
timent and emotion in the lyrics that has done most to 
humanise them and augment their joy. No doubt during 
the later years that he wrote most of his lyrics, Burns 
might, under better auspices, have compassed a much 
ampler and richer poetic achievement. They are but 
short and fragmentarj- utterances, and those of the highest 
excellence are not so very many. But then those few are 
supremely good, supremely good in the sense that they are 
a perfect, or nearly perfect, expression of the poetic conception 
they set forth. Burns attains supreme excellence, especially 
when he steps in where others have partly failed, and 
utilizes ideas and sentiments and even expressions of his 
predecessors. But on the question of Burns' relation 
to his lyric predecessors I cannot do better than refer 
the reader to what I may be excused for terming 
Mr. W. E. Henley's masterly and exhaustive summary 
of the subject (Essay in The Centenary Burns IV, 
pp. 321—334). In his treatment of the old songs— in 
what he appropriates, in what he excises, in what he 
amends, in his power, while preserving, or rather rekind- 
ling to higher usues, their old spirit, to make them in- 
stinct with his own passion and individuality — Burns gives 
perhaps even more striking indications than in his longer 
poems, of his own marvellous poetic vitality, and of rare 
natural endowments as a poetic artist. 

Burns, Poems. ^^^ 
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Yet, when all is said, the fact remains that Bums 
was enabled to bequeath his unique poetic legacy to his 
country only by the sacrifice of himself To do what 
he did, to be what he was, as a poet, his failure in a 
merely worldly sense was almost inevitable. His death, 
2ist July 1796, in circumstances of proverty and misery 
is not a matter for surprise, however much for regret. 
The tragedy of his later years is undeniable, and to gloss 
it over is not merely to he desingenuous, it is to fail in 
admitting the fall cost of his achievement, and thus to 
fail in appropriate gratitude for his priceless poetic benefits. 

CHIEF EDITIONS. 

Those published by the poets authority are the Kil- 
marnock of 1786, the Edinburgh of 1787, of which there 
are two different impressions, the reprint of the Edin- 
burgh, as the "third edition" London 1787; the Edin- 
burgh of 1793 in two volumes entitled the "second 
edition considerably enlarged," and the Edinburgh of 1794 
in two volumes entitled "a New Edition considerably en- 
larged," but containing nothing that had not appeared 
in the 1793 edition. The 1787 edition contains additions 
to the 1786 edition, and further additions were made in 
the 1793. The text of none of the editions is exactly alike. 

The chief posthumous editions are the Tracts pu- 
blished by Stewart and Meikle, or Thomas Stewart, 
Glasgow 1796 — 1800, containing previously unpublished 
poems, afterwards included in a volume entitled Poems 
Ascribed to Robert Burns, Glasgow 1801; Works 
of Robert Burns [Edited, anonymously, by Dr. Currie 
for the benefit of the poet's widow and family] 4 volumes, 
Liverpool 1800, 2d edition with amendments and addi- 
tions, London 1801, and a reissue with notes and additions 
by Gilbert Burns, London 1810; Works of Robert 
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Burns edited by Allan Cumingham, 8 volumes, London 
1834; Works of Robert Burns edited by James 
Hogg and William Motherwell, Glasgow 1834— 1835; 
Aldine edition of the Poetical Works of 
Robert Burns, 3 volumes, London 1839; Life and 
Works of Robert Burns edited by Robert 
Chambers, Edinburgh 1851 — 1852; The Poetical 
Works ofRobertBurns edited by Alexander Smith, 
London 1865; Works of Robert Burns edited by 
W. Scott Douglas, Edinburgh 1877 — 1879; Life and 
Works of Robert Burns edited by Robert 
Chambers, nev7 edition revised by William Wallace, 
4 volumes, Edinburgh 1896; and The Poetry of Robert 
Burns edited by W. E. Henley, and T. F. Henderson [The 
Centenary edition], 4 volumes, Edinburgh 1896 — 1897. 
In this edition all the chief textual variations are given, 
the authority for the variation being also added in every 
instance. Mention must also be made of James C. Dick's 
valuable edition of the Songs of Robert Burns, 1903. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 

A CANTATA. 

RECITATIVO. 
I. 
When lyart leaves bestrow the yird. 
Or wavering like the bauckie-bird, 

Bedim* cauld Boreas' blast; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skyte 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch drest; 
Ae night at e'en a merry core 

O' randie, gangrel bodies 
In Poosie Nansie's held the splore. 
To drink their orra duddies: 
Wi' quaffing and laughing, 

They ranted an' they sang; 
Wi' jumping and thumping, 
The vera girdle rang. 

II. 
First, neist the fire, in auld red rags 
Ane sat, weel brac'd wi' mealy bags 

An' knapsack a' in order; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi' usquebae an' blankets warm — 

> "Thick load." Woodbum MS. 

Burns, Poems. 



2 The Jolly Beggars. 

She blinket on her sodger. 
And ay he gies the tozie drab 

The tither skelpin kiss. 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an aumous dish: 

Ilk smack still, did crack still, 

Like onie^ cadger's whip. 
Then swaggering an' staggering^ 
He roar'd this ditty up: — 

AIR. 
Tune — Soldier's joy. 
I. 
I am a son of Mars, who have been in many wars. 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench. 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 
Lai de daudle', &c. 

II. 
My 'prenticeship I past where my leader breath'd his last, 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram : 
And I served out my trade when the gallant game was 

play'd, 
And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

III. 
I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batt'ries. 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to head me. 
I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum, 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

' "Just like a." Woodburn MS. " "Swaggering an' staggering." 
Woodbum MS. ^ "Fal-lal-de-lal." Laing MS. 
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IV. 
And now' tho' I must beg with a wooden arm and leg, 
And many a tatter'd rag hanging over my bum, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet, 
As when I us'd in scarlet to follow a drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

V. 
What^ tho' with hoary locks I must stand the winter shocks. 
Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home? 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle tell, 
I could meet a troop of Hell at the sound of a drum. 
Lai de daudle, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 
He ended; and the kebars sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus roar; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk. 

An' seek the benmost bore; 
A fairy fiddler frae the neuk. 

He skirl'd out Encore! 
But up arose the martial chuck. 

And laid the loud uproar. 

AIR. 
Tune — Soldier Laddie. 
I. 
I once was a maid, tho' I cannot tell when. 
And still my deHght is in proper young men; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie. 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

1 "Now!" Woodburn MS. 
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II. 
The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy. 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

III. 
But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church; 
He risked^ the soul, and I ventur'd^ the body: 
'Twas then I prov'd false to my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

IV. 
Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot. 
The regiment at large for a husband I got; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready: 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

V. 
But the peace it reduc'd me to beg in despair. 
Till I met my old boy in' a Cunningham fair; 
His rags regimental they flutter'd so gaudy. 
My heart it rejoic'd at a sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

VI. 
And now I have liv'd — I know not how long! 
But* still I can join in a cup and a song; 
And^ whilst with both hands I can hold the glass steady, 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie! 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

^ "ventur'd." Woodburn MS. ^ "risket." Woodburn MS. ^ "at." 
Laing MS. * "And." Laing MS. ^ "But." Laing MS. 
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RECITATIVO. 
Poor Merry-Andrew in the^ neuk, 

Sat guzzling wi' a tinkler-hizzie; 
They mind't na wha the chorus teuk, 

Between themselves they were sae busy: 
At length wi' drink and courting dizzy. 

He stoiter'd up and made a face; 
Then turn'd, and laid a smack on Grizzle, 

Syne tun'd his pipes wi' grave grimace. 

AIR. 

TtJNE — Auld Sir Symon. 

I. 

Sir Wisdom's a fool when he's fou; 

Sir knave is a fool in a session; 
He's there but a 'prentice I trow. 
But I am a fool by profession. 
II. 
My grannie she bought me a beuk, 

And I held awa' to the school; 
I fear I my talent misteuk. 

But what will ye ha'e of a fool? 
III. 
For drink I would venture my neck, 

A hizzie's the half o' my craft, 
But what could ye other expect, 
Of ane that's avowedly daft? 
IV. 
I ance was tyed up like a stirk, 

For civilly swearing and quaffing; 
I ance was abus'd i' the kirk, 
For towsing a lass i' my daffin. 

"a." Laing MS. 
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V. 
Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 

Let naebody name wi' a jeer: 
There's ev'n, I'm tauld, i' the Court 

A tumbler ca'd the Premier. 

VI. 
Observ'd ye yon reverend lad 

Mak faces to tickle the mob? 
He rails at our mountebank squad — 

It's rivalship just i' the job! 

VII. 
And now my conclusion I'll tell, 

For faith I'm confoundedly dry; 
The chiel that's a fool for himsel', 

Gude Lord! he's far dafter than I. 

RECITATIVO. 
Then neist outspak a raucle carlin, 
Wha kent fu' weel to cleek the sterlin. 
For monie a pursie she had hooked. 
An' had in monie a well been douk^d. 
Her love^ had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa' the waefu' woodiel 
Wi' sighs an' sabs she thus began 
To wail her braw John Highlandman: — 

AIR. 
Tune — An' Ye Were Dead, Guidmm. 

I. 
A Highland lad my love was born. 
The lalland laws^ he held in scorn, 

' "Dove"— A misprint by Stewart, frequently copied. ^ "law.' 
Laing MS. 
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But he still was faithfu' to his clan. 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

CHORUS. 
Sing hey, my braw John Highlandman 
Sing ho, my braw John Highlandman! 
There's not a lad in a' the Ian' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 

II. 
With his philabeg an' tartan plaid. 
An' guid claymore down by his side. 
The ladies' hearts he did trepan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 

III. 
We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords an' ladies gay; 
For a lalland face he feared none. 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 

IV. 
They banish'd him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 

V. 
But, Och! they catch'd him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast; 
My curse upon them every one — 
They've hang'd my braw John Highlandmaa 
Sing hey, &c. 
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VI. 
And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return; 
No comfort but a hearty can, 
When I think on John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 
I. 
A pigmy scraper, on a^ fiddle, 
Wha us'd to^ trystes an' fairs to driddle. 
Her strappin limb an' gawsie middle 

(He reach'd nae higher) 
Had hol'd his heartie like a riddle. 
An' blawn't on fire. 

II. 
Wi' hand on hainch, and upward e'e, 
He croon'd his gamut, one, two, three. 
Then, in an arioso key. 

The wee Apollo 
Set aff wi' alegretto glee 

His giga solo: — 

AIR. 
Tune — Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I. 
Let me ryke' up to dight that tear. 
An' go wi' me and be my dear; 
An' then your every care an' fear 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 



^ "wi' his." Woodburn MS. ^ "at." — Erroneous reading, 
"reach." Laing MS. 
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CHORUS. 
I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An' a' the tunes that e'er I play'd. 
The sweetest still to wife or maid 
Was Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 

II. 
At kirns and weddins we'se be there, 
And O! sae nicely's we will fare! 
We'll bowse about till Daddie Care 
Sings Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I am, &c. 

III. 
Sae merrily the banes we'll pyke. 
An' sun oursel's about the dyke, 
And at our leisure, when ye like. 
We'll Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I am, &c. 

IV. 
But bless me wi' your heaven o' charms. 
An' while I kittle hair on thairms. 
Hunger, cauld, an' a' sic harms. 
May Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I am, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 

I. 

Her charms had struck a sturdy caird. 

As weel as poor gut-scraper; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

And draws a roosty rapier; 
He swore by a' was swearing worth, 
To speet him like a pliver. 
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Unless he would from that time forth 
Relinquish her for ever. 

II. 
Wi' ghastly e'e, poor Tweedle-Dee 

Upon his hunkers bended. 
An' pray'd for grace wi' ruefu' face, 

An' sae^ the quarrel ended. 
But tho' his little heart did grieve 

When round the tinkler prest her. 
He feign'd to snirtle in his sleeve. 

When thus the caird address'd her: — 

AIR. 
Tune — Clout The Cauldron. 
I. 
My bonnie bass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station; 
I've travell'd round all Christian ground 

In this my occupation; 
I've ta'en the gold, an' been enroll'd 

In many a noble^ squadron; 
But vain they search'd, when off I march'd 
To go and clout the cauldron 

I've ta'en the gold, &c. 

II. 
Despise that shrimp, that wither'd imp'. 

With a' his noise an' cap'rin'. 
An' take a share wi' those that bear 

The budget and the apron! 
And by that stoupe, my faith and houpe, 

And by that dear Kilbaigie, 

1 "So." Woodburn MS. " "gallant." Laing MS. » "So gent 
and jimp." Laing MS. 
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If e'er ye want or meet wi' scant, 
May I ne'er weet my craigie! 

And by that stoup, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 
I. 
The caird prevail'd: th' unblushing fair 

In his embraces sunk, 
Partly wi' love o'er come sae sair. 

And partly she was drunk. 
Sir Violino, with an air ^ 

That show'd a man of spunk, 
Wish'd unison between the pair. 
An' made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 

II. 
But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft. 

That play'd a dame a shavie: 
The fiddler^ rak'd her fore and aft. 

Behint the chicken cavie; 
Her lord, a wight o' Homer's craft, 

Tho' limpin wi' the spavie'. 
He hirpl'd up an' lap like daft. 

And shor'd them Daintie Davie 
To boot that night. 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed! 
Tho' Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart, she ever miss'd it. 
He had nae wish but — to be glad, 

1 "A sailor." Laing MS. 
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Nor want but — when he thirsted; 
He hated nought but — to be sad; 
And thus the Muse suggested 
His sang that night. 

AIR. 
Tune— for a' That An A' That. 
I. 
I am a bard of no regard 

Wi' gentle folks and a' that. 
But Homer-like, the glowrin byke, 
Frae town to town I draw that. 

CHORUS. 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

And twice as muckle's a' that; 
Fve lost but ane, Fve twa behin', 

Fve wife eneugh for a' that. 

II. 
I never drank the Muses' stank, 

Castalia's burn an a' that; 
But there it streams, an' richly reams. 
My Helicon I ca' that. 

For a' that, &c. 

III. 
Great love I bear to a' the fair. 

Their humble slave, an' a' that. 
But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 
For a' that, &c. 

IV. 
In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 
Wi' mutual love an' a' that: 
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But for how lang the flie may stang, 
Let inclination law that! 

For a' that, &c. 

V. 
Their tricks an' craft hae put me daft, 

They've taen me in, an' a' that; 
But clear your decks, an' here's the Sex! 

I like the jads for a' that. 

CHORUS. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

An' twice as muckle's a' that; 
My dearest bluid, to do them guid. 

They're welcome till't for a' that. 

RECITATIVO. 
So sang the bard and Nansie's wa's 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

Re-echo'd from each mouth! 
They toom'd their pocks, they pawn'd their duds*, 
They^ scarcely left to coor their fuds^. 

To quench* their lowin drouth. 
Then owre again the jovial thrang 

The poet did^ request 
To loose his pack and wale a sang, 
A ballad o' the best; 
He rising, rejoicing, 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, an' found them 
Impatient for the chorus: 

' ''pouches, pawned then pocks." Laing MS. ' "And." Laing 
MS. 2 "bucks." Laing MS. * "Quenching." Laing MS. = "does." 
Laing MS, 
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AIR. 
Tune — Jolly Mortals, Fill Your Glasses. 

I. 
See the smoking bowl before us, 

Mark our jovial, ragged ring! 
Round and round take up the chorus, 

And in raptures let us sing: 

CHORUS. 
A fig for those by law protected! 

Liberty's a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected. 

Churches built to please the priest. 

II. 
What is title what is treasure 

What is reputation's care? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where! 

III. 
With the ready trick and fable, 

Round we wander all the day; 
And at night, in barn or stable. 

Hug our doxies on the hay. 

IV. 
Does the train-attended carriage 

Thro the country lighter rove? 
Does the sober bed of marriage 

Witness brighter scenes of love? 

V. 
Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes; 
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Let them prate^ about decorum 
Who have characters to lose. 

VI. 
Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets! 

Here's to all the wandering train! 
Here's our ragged brats and callets! 

One and all cry out. Amen! 

VII. 
A fig for those by law protected! 

Liberty's a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest! 



THE HOLY FAIR. 

A robe of seeming truth and trust 

Hid crafty observation; 
And secret hung, vjilh poison'd crust, 

The dirk of Defamation; 
A mask that like the gorget shov/d. 

Dye-varying on the pigeon; 
And for a mantle large and broad. 

He wrapt him in Reltgion.—'HY'eocs.iSY a,-la-mode. 

I. 
Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 

When Nature's face was fair, 
I walked forth to view the corn. 

And snuff the caller air. 
The rising sun owre^ Galston muirs 

Wi' glorious light was glintin; 
The hares were hirplin down the furs^. 

The lav'rocks they were chantin 
Fu' sweet that day. 

■'Cant." Laing MS. 2 "Our." 1786 Ed. ' "furrs." 1786 Ed. 
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II. 
As lightsomely I glower'd abroad. 

To see a scene sae gay, 
Three hizzies, early at the road, 

Cam skelpin up the way. 
Twa had manteeles o' dolefu' black. 

But ane wi' lyart lining, 
The third, that gaed a-wee a-back. 

Was in the fashion shining 

Fu' gay thdt day. 

III. 
The twa appear'd like sister's twin. 

In feature, form, an' claes; 
Their visage wither' d, lang, an' thin. 

And sour as onie slaes: 
The third cam' up, hap-step-an'-lowp. 

As light as onie lambie, 
An' wi' a curchie low did stoop, 

As soon as e'er she saw me, 
Fu' kind that day. 

IV. 
Wi' bonnet aff, quoth I, "Sweet lass, 

I think ye seem to ken me; 
I'm sure I've seen that bonnie face. 

But yet I canna name ye." 
Quo' she, an' laughin' as she spak. 

And tak's me by the han's^, 
"Ye, for my sake, ha'e gi'en the feck 

Of a' the Ten Comman's^ 

A screed some day. 



^ "hands." 1794 Ed., "hauns" in both 1787 Ed., and the 1793 
Ed. ^ The variations correspond with those of "hans." - 
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V. 
"My name is Fun — your cronie dear, 

The nearest friend ye hae; 
An' this is Superstition here, 

An' that's Hypocrisy. 
I'm gaun to Mauchline holy fair. 

To spend an hour in daffin: 
Gin ye'Il go there, yon runkl'd pair. 

We will get famous laughin 

At them this day." 

VI. 
Quoth I, "With a' my heart, I'll do't; 

I'll get my Sunday's sark on. 
An' meet you on the holy spot — 

Faith, we'se ha'e fine remarkin'!" 
Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time, 

An' soon I made me ready; 
For roads were clad, frae side to side, 

Wi' monie a wearie body. 

In droves that day. 

VII. 
Here farmers gash, in ridin graith 

Gaed hoddin by their cotters; 
There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith. 

Are springin owre the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang. 

In silks an' scarlets ghtter; 
Wi' sweet-milk cheese, in monie a whang. 

An' farls bak'd wi' butter, 

Fu' crump that day. 

VIII. 
When by the plate we set our nose, 
Weel heaped up wi' ha'pence. 

Burns. Poems. 
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A greedy glow'r black-bonnet throws, 
An' we maun draw our tippence. 

Then in we go to see the show; 
On ev'ry side they're gatherin. 

Some carryin dails, some chairs an' stools, 
And some are busy bletherin 

Right loud that day. 

IX. 
Here stands a shed to fend the show'rs 

An' screen our countra gentry, 
There, racer Jess, an' twa-three whores. 

Are blinkin at the entry. 
Here sits a raw o'tittlin jads, 

Wi' heavin breasts an' bare neck, 
An' there a batch o' wabster lads, 
Blackguardin frae Kilmarnock 
For fun this day. 
X. 
Here some are thinkin on their sins. 

An' some upo' their claes; 
Ane curses feet that fyl'd his shins, 

Anither sighs and prays: 
On this hand sits a chosen^ swatch, 
Wi' screw'd-up grace-proud faces: 
On that a set o' chaps at watch, 
Thrang winkin on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 
XL 
Oh happy is that man an' blest! 
(Nae wonder that it pride him!) 

1 "elect."— 1786 Ed. "salvation"— 1786 Ed. changed in the 
1787 Eds. to "damnation", on the suggestion of Dr. Hugh Blair of 
Edinburgh. 
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Whase ain dear lass that he likes best, 
Comes clinkin down beside him! 

Wi' arm repos'd on the chair back, 
He sweetly does compose him; 

Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 
An's loof upon her bosom, 

Unkend that day. 

XII. 
Now a' the congregation o'er 

Is silent expectation; 
For Moodie speels the holy door, 

Wi' tidings o' damnation. 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons o' God present him. 
The vera sight o' Moodie's face, 

To's ain het hame had sent him 
Wi' fright that day. 

XIII. 
Hear how he clears the points o' faith 

Wi' rattlin an' v/i' thumpin! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 

He's stampin an' he's jumpin! 
His lengthen'd chin, his turn'd-up snout, 

His eldritch squeel and gestures, 
Oh, how they fire the heart devout 

Like cantharidian plasters 
On sic a day! 

XIV. 
But, hark! the tent has chang'd its voice; 

There's peace an' rest nae langer: 
For a' the real judges rise. 

They canna sit for anger: 
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Smith opens out his cauld harangues. 

On practice an' on morals; 
An' aff the godly pour in thrangs. 

To gie the jars an' barrels 
A lift that day. 

XV. 
What signifies his barren shine. 

Of moral pow'rs and reason? 
His English style an' gesture fine 

Are a' clean out o' season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan heathen. 
The moral man he does define. 

But ne'er a word o' faith in 

That's richt that day. 

XVI. 
In guid time comes an antidote 

Against sic poison'd nostrum; 
For Peebles, frae the water-fit, 

Ascends the holy rostrum: 
See, up he's got the word o' God, 

An' meek an' mini has view'd it. 
While Common-Sense has taen the road. 

An' aff, an' up the Cowgate 

Fast, fast, that day. 

XVII. 
Wee Miller neist the guard relieves, 

An' orthodoxy raibles, 
Tho' in his heart he weel believes, 

An' thinks it auld wives' fables: 
But, faith! the birkie wants a manse. 

So, cannilie he hums them; 
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Altho' his carnal wit an' sense 
Like hafflins-wise^ o'ercomes him 
At times that day. 

XVIII. 
Now but and ben the change-house fills, 

Wi' yill-caup commentators; 
Here's crying out for bakes and gills, 

And there the pint-stoup clatters; 
While thick and thrang, an' loud an' lang, 

Wi' logic and wi' scripture. 
They raise a din, that in the end 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O' wrath that day. 

XIX. 
Leeze me on drink, it gies us mair 

Than either school or college: 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear. 

It pangs us fou o' knowledge. 
Be't whisky-gill, or penny wheep. 

Or onie stronger potion. 
It never fails, on drinkin deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 

XX. 
The lads an' lasses, blythely bent 

To mind baith saul an' body. 
Sit round the table weel content. 

An' steer about the toddy: 
On this ane's and on that ane's look. 

They're makin observations; 

Ways — 1794 Ed. 
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While some are cozie i' the neuk. 
And formin assignations 

To meet some day. 

XXI. 
But now the Lord's ain trumpet touts. 

Till a' the hills are rairin, 
An' echoes back return the shouts — 

Black Russell is na spairin.^ 
His piercing words, like Highlan' swords. 

Divide the joints an' marrow; 
His talk o' Hell, whare devils dwell. 

Our vera sauls does harrow, 

Wi' fright that day. 

XXII. 
A vast, unbottom'd, boundless pit, 

Fill'd fou o' lowin' brunstane, 
Whase^ ragin flame, an' scorchin heat. 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane! 
The half asleep start up wi' fear, 

An' think they hear it roarin. 
When presently it does appear 

'Twas but some neebor snorin 
Asleep that day. 

XXIII. 
'Twad be owre lang a tale, to tell 

How monie stories past; 
An' how they crouded to the yill. 

When they were a' dismist: 
How drink gaed round, in cogs an' caups, 

Amang the furms an' benches: 

' "sparin" — 1787 and 1793 Ed. ^ Wha's — 1787, 1793 and 
1794 Ed. 
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An' cheese an' bread, frae women's laps, 
Was dealt about in lunches, 

An' dawds that day. 

XXIV. 
In comes a gawsie, gash guidwife, 

An' sits down by the fire, 
Syne draws her kebbuck an' her knife; 

The lasses they are shyer. 
The auld guidmen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother, 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

An' gies them't like a tether, 
Fu' lang that day. 

XXV. 
Waesucks! for him that gets nae lass, 

Or lasses that hae naething! 
Sma' need has he to say a grace. 

Or melvie his braw claithing! 
Oh wives, be mindfu' ance yoursel 

How bonnie lads ye wanted; 
An' dinna, for a kebbuck-heel. 

Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day! 

XXVI. 
Now Clinkumbell, wi' rattlin tow, 

Begins to jow an' croon; 
Some swagger hame the best they dow. 

Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a blink, 

Till lasses strip their shoon: 
Wi' faith an' hope, an' love an' drink, 

They're a' in famous tune 

For crack that day. 
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XXVII. 
How monie hearts this day converts 

O' sinners and o' lasses! 
Their hearts o' stane, gin night, are gane, 

As saft as ony flesh is: 
There's some are fou o' love divine; 

There's some are fou o' brandy; 
An' monie jobs that day begin, 

May end in houghmagandie 
Some ither day. 



HALLOWEEN. 

Yes I let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 

The simple pleasures of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. — Goldsmith, 

I. 
Upon that night, when fairies light. 

On Cassilis Downans dance. 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coursers prance; 
Or for Colean the route is taen. 

Beneath the moon's pale beams; 
There, up the Cove, to stray and rove 

Amang the rocks and streams. 
To sport that night. 

II. 
Amang the bonnie^, winding banks, 

Where Doon rins, wimplin, clear. 
Where Bruce ance^ rul'd the martial ranks. 

An' shook his Carrick spear, 

"bony." 1794 Ed. ^ "aince." 1787 (2) Ed. 
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Some merry, friendly, country folks 

Together did convene, 
To burn their nits, an' pou their stocks, 

An' haud^ their Halloween 

Fu' blythe that night. 

III. 
The lasses feat, an' cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they're fine; 
Their faces blythe fu' sweetly kythe 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin': 
The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babs 

Weel-knotted on their garten. 
Some unco blate, an' some wi' gabs. 

Gar lasses' hearts gang startin 

Whyles fast at night. 

IV. 
Then, first an' foremost thro' the kail, 

Their stocks maun a' be sought ance; 
They steek their een, an' graipe an' wale, 

For muckle anes an' straught anes. 
Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the drift, 

An' wander'd thro' the bow-kail, 
An' pow't^, for want o' better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow't that night. 

V. 
Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 

They roar an' cry a' throu'ther; 
The vera wee-things toddlin, rin 

Wi' stocks out-owre their shouther: 

"had." 1787 (2) Ed. " "pou't." 1787 (2) Ed. 
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An' gif the custock's sweet or sour, 
Wi' joctelegs they taste them; 

Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wi' cannie care, they've placed them 
To lie that night. 

VI. 
The lasses staw frae 'mang them a' 

To pou their stalks o' corn; 
But Rab slips out, and jinks about, 

Behint the muckle thorn: 
He grippet Nelly hard an' fast. 

Loud skirl' d a' the lasses. 
But her tap-pickle maist was lost 

When kiuttlin' in the fause-house 
Wi' him that night. 

VII. 
The auld guid-wife's weel-hoordet nits 

Are round an' round divided, 
An' monie lads' and lasses' fates 

Are there that night decided: 
Some kindle couthie, side by side. 

An' burn thegither trimly; 
Some start awa wi' saucy pride. 

An' jump out-owre the chimHe 
Fu' high that night. 

VIII. 
Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e; 

Wha 'twas she wadna tell; 
But this is Joch, and this is me, 

She says in to hersel. 
He bleez'd owre her, an' she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part; 
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Till, fufF! he started up the lura, 

And Jean had e'en a sair heart 

To see't that night. 

IX. 
Poor Willie, wi' his bow-kail runt, 

Was brunt wi' primsie Mallie; 
An' Mary, nae doubt, took the drunt, 

To be compared to Willie: 
Mall's nit lap out wi' pridefii' fling. 

And her ain fit it brunt it; 
While Willie lap, and swoor, by jing, 

'Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 

X. 
Nell had the fause-house in her min': 

She pits hersel an' Rab in; 
In looving bleeze they sweetly join. 

Till white in ase they're sobbin. 
Nell's heart was dancin at the view. 

She whisper' d Rab to leuk for't: 
Rab, stownlins, prie'd her bonie mou 

Fu' cozie in the neuk for't. 

Unseen that night. 
XL 
But Merran sat behint their backs. 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell, 
She lea'es them gashing at their cracks. 

An' slips out by hersel: 
She through the yard the nearest, taks 

An' to the kiln she goes then. 
An' darklins grapit for the banks. 

An' in the blue-clue throws then. 
Right fear't that night. 
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XII. 
An' aye she win't and aye she swat 

I wat she made nae jaukin; 
Till something held within the pat, 

Guid Lord! but she was quakin! 
But whether 'twas the Deil himsel. 

Or whether 'twas a bauk-en'. 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She didna wait on talkin 

To spier that night. 

XIII. 
Wee Jenny to her graunie says, 

"Will ye go wi' me, graunie? 
I'll eat the apple at the glass^ 

I gat frae uncle Johnie:" 
She fufFt her pipe wi' sic a lunt. 

In wrath she was sae vap'rin', 
She notic't na, an aizle brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Oat thro' that night. 

XIV. 
"Ye little skelpie-limmer's face! 

I daur you try sic sportin, 
As seek the Foul Thief onie place, 

For him to spae your fortune : 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it; 
For monie a ane has gotten a fright. 
An' lived and died deleeret 
On sic a night. 
XV. 
"Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor — 
I mind't as weel's yestreen, 
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I was a gilpey then, I'm sure 

I was na past fyfteen : 
The simmer had been cauld and wat. 

An' stuff was unco green; 
An' aye a rantin kirn we gat, 

An' just on Halloween 

It fell that night. 

XVI. 
"Our stibble-rig was Rab M'Graen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow: 
He's sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean. 

That lived in Achmachalla : 
He gat hemp-seed, I mind it weel, 

An' he made unco light o't; 
But monie a day was by himsel. 

He was sae sairly frighted 

That vera night." 

XVII. 
Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck, 

And he swoor by his conscience, 
That he could saw hemp-seed a peck; 

For it was a' but nonsense. 
The auld guidman raught down the pock, 

And out a handfa' gied him; 
Syne bad him slip frae "mang the folk. 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him. 
An' try't that night. 

XVIII. 
He marches thro' amang the stacks, 

Tho' he was something sturtin; 
The graip he for a harrow taks 

And haurls at his curpin; 
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And ev'ry now and then he says, 

"Hempseed, I saw thee, 
An' her that is to be my lass. 

Come after me, an' draw thee 
As fast this"- night." 

XIX. 
He whistled up Lord Lennox' March, 

To keep his courage cheery; 
Altho' his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley'd an' eerie; 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 

An' then a grane an' gruntle; 
He by his shouther gae a keek. 

And tumbl'd wi' a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 

XX. 
He roar'd a horrid murder-shout. 

In dreadfu' desperation! 
An' young an' auld come rinnin out, 

An' hear the sad narration: 
He swoor 'twas hilchin Jean M'Craw, 

Or crouchie Merran Humphie — 
Till, stop! she trotted thro' them a'; 

An' wha was it but grumphie 
Asteer that night! 

XXI. 
Meg fain wad to the barn gaen, 

To win three wechts o' naething; 
But for to meet the Deil her lane. 

She pat but little faith in: 

"that." 1787 (2) Ed. 
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She gies the herd a pickle nits, 

And twa red-cheekit apples. 
To watch, while for the barn she sets. 

In hopes to see Tarn Kipples 
That vera night. 

XXII. 
She turns the key wi' cannie thraw, 

An' owre the threshold ventures; 
But first on Sawnie gies a ca', 

Syne bauldly in she enters : 
A ratton rattled up the wa'. 

An' she cried. Lord preserve her! 
An' ran thro' midden-hole an' a'. 

An' prayed wi' zeal and fervour, 
Fu' fast that night. 

XXIII. 
They hoy't out Will, wi' sair advice; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane; 
It chanc'd the stack he faddom't thrice. 

Was timmer-propt for thrawin; 
He taks a swirly auld moss-oak 

For some black, grousome carhn; 
An' loot a winze, an' drew a stroke. 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin 

Aff"'s nieves that night. 

XXIV. 
A wanton widow Leezie was. 

As cantie as a kittlin; 
But, och ! that night, amang the shaws. 

She gat a fearfu' settlinl 
She thro' the whins, an' by the cairn. 

An' owre the hill gaed scrievin. 
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Whare three lairds' lands met at a burn. 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in, 

Was bent that night. 
XXV. 
Whyles owre a lin the burnie plays, 

As through the glen it wimpl't; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays; 

Whiles in a wiel it dimpl't; 
Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin, dancin dazzle; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 
Below the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night. 

XXVI. 
Amang the brachens, on the brae. 

Between her an' the moon, 
The Deil, or else an outler quey. 

Gat up an' gae a croon: 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool; 

Near lav'rock-height she jumpit. 
But miss'd a fit, and in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi' a plunge that night. 
XXVII. 
In order, on the clean hearth-stane. 

The luggies three are ranged 
And ev'ry time great care is taen 

To see them duly changed: 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 

Sin' Mar's year did desire. 
Because he gat the toom dish thrice. 

He heav'd them on the fire 

In wrath that night. 
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XXVIII. 
Wi' merry sangs, and friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary; 
And unco tales, an' funnie jokes. 

Their sports -were cheap an' cheery; 
Till butter'd sow'ns wi' fragnant lunt 

Set a' their gabs a-steerin; 
Syne, wi' a social glass o' strunt. 

They parted aff careerin 

Fu' blythe that night. 



THE DEATH AND DYING WORDS OF 
POOR MAILIE, 

THE AUTHOR'S ONLY PET YOWE. 

An unco mournfu Tale. 

As Mailie, and her lambs thegither. 
Was' ae day nibbHn on the tether. 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, 
An' owre she warsl'd in the ditch: 
There, groaning, dying, she did He, 
When Hughoc he cam doytin by. 

Wi' glowerin' een and lifted ban's, 

Poor Hughoc like a statue stan's: 

He saw her days were near-hand ended. 

But, waes my heart! he could na mend it! 

He gaped wide but neathing spak— 

At length poor Mailie silence brak: — 

"Oh thou, whose lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu' case! 

1 "Were." 1786 Ed. 

Burns, Poems, 3 
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My dying words attentive hear. 
An' bear them to my Master dear. 

"Tell him, if e'er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
Oh bid him never tie them mair 
Wi' wicked strings o' hemp or hair! 
But ca' them out to park or hill, 
An' let them wander at their will; 
So may his flock increase, an' grow 
To scores o' lambs, an' packs o' woo'! 

"Tell him, he was a master kin'. 
An' aye was guid to me an' mine; 
An' now my dying charge I gie him—. 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi' him. 

"Oh, bid him save their harmless lives 
Frae dogs, an' tods, an' butchers' knives! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel; 
An' tent them duly, e'en an' morn, 
Wi' teats o' hay, an' ripps o' corn. 

"An' may they never learn the gaets 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu' pets — 
To slink thro' slaps, an' reave an' steal 
At stacks o' peas, or stocks o' kail! 
So may they, like their great forbears. 
For monie a year come thro' the sheers: 
So wives will gie them bits o' bread, 
An' bairns greet for them when they're dead. 

"My poor toop-lamb, my son and heir, 
Oh, bid him breed him up wi' care; 
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An' if he live to be a beast, 
To pit some bavins in his breast! 
An' warn him what I winna name, 
To stay content wi' yowes at hame; 
An' no to rin an' wear his cloots. 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes, 

"And neist my yowie, silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string! 
Oh, may thou ne'er forgather up 
Wi' onie blastit, moorland toop; 
But aye keep mind to moop and mell 
Wi' sheep o' credit like thysel!^ 

"And now, my bairns, wi' my last breath 
I lea'e my blessin wi' you baith; 
An' when you^ think upo' your mither. 
Mind to be kin' to ane anither. 

"Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my master a' my tale; 
An' bid him burn this cursed tether. 
An' for thy pains thou's get my blether." 

This said, poor Mailie turn'd her head. 
And clos'd her een amang the dead! 



POOR MAILIE'S ELEGY.* 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi' saut tears tricklin down your nose; 

1 "Sal." 1786 Ed. 2 "Ye." 1786 Ed. » There is an early 
Ms. differing greatly from the printed version. 

J' 
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Our Bardie's^ fate is at a close. 

Past a' remead; 
The last sad cape-stane of his woes — 

Poor Mailie's dead! 

It's no the loss of warl's gear. 
That could sae bitter draw the tear. 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 

The mourning weed : 
He's lost a friend and neebor dear, 

In Mailie dead! 

Thro' a' the toun she trotted by him; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him; 
Wi' kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 

She ran wi' speed: 
A friend mair faithfu' ne'er cam' nigh him 

Than Maihe dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o' sense. 
An' could behave hersel wi' mense; 
I'll say't she never brak a fence. 

Thro' thievish greed. 
Our Bardie, lanely, keeps the spence 

Sin' Mailie's dead. 

Or, if he wanders up the howe, 

Her livin image in her yowe. 

Comes bleatin tilP him, owre the knowe. 

For bits o' bread; 
And down the briny pearls rowe 

For Mailie dead. 



* One Ms. has "Robin" for "Bardie" throughout. ^ "to." all 
editions except the 1786. 
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She was nae get o' moorland tips, 

Wi' tawted ket, and hairy hips; 

For her forbears were brought in ships 

Frae'yont the Tweed; 
A bonier fleesh ne'er cross'd the chps 

Than Mailie's dead. 

Wae worth the^ man wha first did shape 
That vile, wanchancie thing — a rape! 
It maks guid fellows girn an' gape, 

Wi' chokin dread; 
An' Robin's bonnet wave wi' crape 

For Mailie dead. 

Oh, a' ye bards on bonie Doon! 
And wha on Ayr your chanters tune! 
Come join the melancholious croon 

O' Robin's reed! 
His heart will never get aboon— 

His Mailie's dead! 
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O Prince ! O chief of many throned pow'rs. 

That led th' embattled seraphim to war,— Milton. 

I. 
Oh Thou! whatever title suit thee — 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie — 
Wha in yon cavern, grim an' sootie, 

Clos'd under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie. 

To scaud poor wretches! 

' "that." 1786 Ed. 
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II. 
Hear me, Auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An' let poor damnfed bodies be; 
I'm sure sma' pleasure^ it can gie, 

E'en to a de'il, 
To skelp an' scaud poor dogs like me. 

An' hear us squeel! 

III. 
Great is thy pow'r, an' great thy fame; 
Far kend an' noted is thy name; 
An' tho' yon lowin heugh's thy hame. 

Thou travels far; 
An', faith! thou's neither lag nor lame. 

Nor blate nor scaur. 

IV. 
Whyles, ranging like a roarin lion. 
For prey a' holes an' corners tryin; 
Whyles on the strong-wing'd tempest flyin, 

Tirlin the kirks : 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

V. 
I've heard my rev'rend grannie say, 
In laneley glens ye like to stray; 
Or whare auld ruin'd castles; gray. 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way 

Wi' eldritch croon. 

1 One MS. has "comfort". 
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VI. 
When twilight did my graunie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest women ! 
Aft yont the dyke she's heard you bummin, 

Wi' eerie drone; 
Or, rustHn, thro' the boortrees comin, 

Wi' heavy groan. 

VII. 
Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin Hght, 
Wi' you, mysel, I gat a fright 

Ayont the lough; 
Ye, like a rash-buss, stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sugh. 

VIII. 
The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
Each bristl'd hair stood like a stake; 
When wi' an eldritch, stoor, 'quaick — quaick' 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squatter'd, like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 

IX. 
Let warlocks grim, an' wither'd hags. 
Tell how wi' you, on ragweed nags. 
They skim the muirs an' dizzy crags, 

Wi' wicked speed; 
An' in kirk-yards renew their leagues 

Owre howkit dead. 

X. 
Thence countra wives, wi' toil an' pain. 
May plunge an' plunge the kirn in vain; 
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For, oh! the yellow treasure's taen 

By witching^ skill; 
And dawtit, twal-pint hawkie's gaen 

As yell's the bill. 

XI. 
Thence, mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young guidmen, fond, keen an' crouse; 
When the best wark-lume i the house, 

By cantraip wit, 
Is instant made no worth a louse 

Just at the bit. 

XII. 
When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An' float the jinglin icy boord, 
Then water-kelpies haunt the foord, 

By your direction; 
An' nighted trav'llers are allur'd 

To their destruction. 

XIII. 
And aft your moss-traversing spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is : 
The bleezin^, curst, mischievous monkies 

Delude his eyes. 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 

Ne'er mair to rise. 

XIV. 
When Masons' mystic word an' grip 
In storms an' tempests raise you up. 



' One MS. reads "wicket", and another "cantraip"- * The 
MS. has "dancin" 
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Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 

Or, strange to tell! 
The youngest brother ye wad whip 

AfF straught to hell! 

XV. 
Lang syne, in Eden's bonie yard. 
When youthfu' lovers first were pair'd, 
An' all the soul of love they shar'd, 

The raptur'd hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant flow'ry swaird, 

In shady bow'r^ : 

XVI. 
Then you, ye auld snick-drawing dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog. 
An' play'd on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa'!) 
An' gied the infant warld a shog, 

'Maist ruin'd a'. 

XVII. 
D'ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 
Wi' reekit duds, an' reestit gizz, 
Ye did present your smoutie^ phiz 

'JVlang better folk, 
An' sklented on the man of Uz 

Your spitefu' joke? 

^ An early MS. reading is : — 

Lang syne, in Eden's happy scene, 
When strappin Edie's days were green, 
An' Eve was like my bonie Jean 

My dearest part, 
A dancin, sweet, young handsome quean, 
Wi' guileless heart. 
2 One MS. has ''ugly". 
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XVIII. 
An' how ye gat him i' your thrall. 
An' brak him out o' house an' hall, 
While scabs and botches did him gall, 

Wi' bitter claw, 
An' lows'd his ill-tongued, wicked scawl. 

Was warst ava'? 

XIX. 
But a' your doings to rehearse. 
Your wily snares and fechtin fierce. 
Sin' that day Michael did you pierce, 

Down to this time. 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Earse, 

In prose or rhyme. 

XX. 
An' now, Auld Cloots, I ken ye're thinkin, 
A certain Bardie's rantin, drinkin, 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin 

To your black Pit; 
But, faith! he'll tarn a corner jinkin. 

An' cheat you yet. 

XXI. 
But fare-you-weel, Auld Nickie-ben! 
Oh wad ye ta'k a thought and men'! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still ha'e a stake: 
I'm wae to think upo' you den, 

Ev'n for your sake ! 
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HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER. 

And send the godly in a pel to pray. — Pope. 

I. 
Oh Thou, that in the Heavens does dwell! 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to heaven, an' ten to Hell, 

A' for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 

They've done afore Thee! 

II. 
I bless an' praise Thy matchless might. 
Whan thousands Thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore Thy sight. 

For gifts an' grace, 
A burning and a shining light 

To a' this place. 

III. 
What was I, or my generation. 
That I should get sic exaltation, 
I wha deserved most' just damnation. 

For broken laws, 
Sax^ thousand years ere my creation. 

Thro' Adam's cause. 

IV. 
When from my myther's womb I fell. 
Thou might ha'e plung'd me deep* in hell, 



^ Stewart's version is "deserve sic" " Stewart's version is 
"Five". ' Stewart's version is "plunged me in". 
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To gnash my gooms and weep and wail. 

In burning lakes; 
Whare damned devils roar and yell, 

Chain'd to their stakes V 

V. 
Yet I am here, a chosen sample; 
To show Thy grace is great and ample; 
I'm here a pillar o'^ Thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler*, and example. 

To a' Thy flock. 

VI. 
But yet, oh Lord! confess I must. 
At times I'm fash'd wi' fleshly lust; 
An' sometimes, too, wi' warldly trust. 

Vile self gets in; 
But Thou remembers we are dust, 

Defil'd in sin. 

VII. 
O Lord! yestreen, Thou kens, wi' Meg, 
Thy pardon I sincerely beg — 
O, may't ne'er be a living plague 

To my dishonour! 
An' I'll ne'er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 

VIII. 
Besides, I farther maun avow— 
Wi' Leezies lass, three times, I trow — 

^ Stewart's version is "a stake", with "lake" in line 4. ^ Stew- 
art's version is "in". ' Several MSS. have "ruler''. 
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But, Lord, that Friday I was fou. 

When I cam near her, 
Or else. Thou kens. Thy servant true 

Wad never steer' her. 

IX. 
Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn. 
Buffet* Thy servant e'en and morn. 
Lest he owre proud and high^ should turn, 

'Cause he's sae gifted; 
If sae. Thy han' maun e'en be borne, 

Until Thou hft it. 

X. 
Lord, bless Thy chosen in this place. 
For here Thou has a chosen race ! 
But God confound their stubborn face. 

And blast their name, 
Wha bring Thy elders* to disgrace 

An' open^ shame! 

XI. 
Lord, mind Gawn Hamilton's deserts: 
He drinks, an' swears, an' plays at cartes. 
Yet has sae mony takin arts, 

Wi' grit and sma'. 
Frae God's ain Priest the people's hearts 

He steals awa. 

XII. 
And whan we chasten'd him therefore. 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 

' Stewart's version is "ne'er hae steer'd"- ^ Stewart's version 
is "Beset"- ' Stewart's version is "high and proud"- * Some MSS. 
have "their rulers". ^ Stewart's version and that of several MSS. 
is "public". 
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And' set the warld in a roar 

O' laughin at us: 
Curse Thou his basket and his store. 

Kail an' potatoes. 

XIII. 
Lord, hear my earnest cry and pray'r. 
Against the Presbyt'ry of Ayr; 
Thy strong right hand, Lord mak it bare 

Upo' their heads! 
Lord, visit them^, an' dinna spare. 

For their misdeeds! 

XIV. 
Oh Lord my God that gUb-tongu'd Aiken, 
My very heart and saul are quakin'. 
To think how we stood groanin', shakin'. 

And pish'd wi' dread. 
While he wi' hingin' lip an' snakin', 

Held up his head.^ 

XV. 
Lord, in Thy* day of vengeance try him! 
Lord, visit him who did employ him', 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them 

Nor hear their pray'r; 
But for thy people's sake destroy them, 

An' dinna spare. 



* Stewart's version is "As". ^ Stewart's version is "weigh it 
down". ' The later MSS. read: 

"While Auld wi' hingin lip gaed sneakin 
And hid his head". 
■* Stewart's version is "the". ^ Stewart's version is "him". 
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XVI. 
But Lord, remember me and mine, 
Wi' mercies temporal and divine, 
That I for grace and gear may shine 

Excell'd by nane; 
And a' the glory shall be Thine, 

Amen, amen! 



THE COTTAR'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

(inscribed to ROBEBT AIKEN, ESQ.) 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor, — Gray. 

I. 

My lov'd, my honour' d, much respected friend! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end: 

My dearest meed a friend's esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween! 

II. 
November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh, 

The short'ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh. 

The black'ning trains^ o' craws to their repose; 

1 "flocks" in some MSS. 
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The toil-worn cottar frae his labour goes. 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

III. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee things, toddlin', stacher through 

To meet their dad, wi' flichterin' noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin' bonnilie. 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie's smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a' his weary kiaugh an' care^ beguile. 
An' makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil. 

IV. 
Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out amang the farmers roun': 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Comes hame perhaps, to show a braw new gown. 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

V. 
Wi' joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisters meet. 

And each for other's welfare kindly spiers: 
The sociaP hours, swift-wing'd, unnotic'd fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 

' "carking Cares." Ed. 1793 and 1794. ^ "tender.'' Some MSS. 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopefiil years; 

Anticipation forward points the view: 
The mother wi' her needle an' her sheers, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new; — 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

VI. 
Their master's and their mistress's command, 

The younkers a' are warned to obey; 
An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 

An' ne'er tho' out o' sight to jauk or play: 
"An' oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway 

An' mind your duty, duly, morn an' night; 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray. 

Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright !" 

VII. 
But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees^ the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, an' flush her cheek, 
Wi' heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name. 

While Jenny hafilins is afraid to speak; 
Weel-pleased the mother hears it's nae wild, worth-less rake. 

VIII. 
Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 

A strappin' youth; he taks the mother's eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill taen; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

' One MS. has spys. 

Barns. Poems. 4 
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The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy, 
But blate and laithfu', scarce can weel behave; 

The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfii'^ and sae grave: 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

IX. 
Oh happy love! where love like this is found: 

Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I've pacfed much^ this wearj^, mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this' declare 
"If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev'ning* gale." 

X. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured^ arts; dissembling smooth! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil'd? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child? 
Then paints the ruin'd maid' and their distraction wild.? 

XI. 
But now the supper crowns their simple* board. 
The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food ; 

' Some MSS. have awkward. " Some MSS. have "I've traced 
long,'" and one "I who have traced long.'' ' One MS. has "From 
deepfelt sage experience can.'' * Some MSS. have "balmy." * One 
MS. has "coward." * One MS. has "the cheerful supper crowns." 
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The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That 'jont the hallan snugly chows her cud: 

The dame brings forth, in complimental mood. 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, fell, 

An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 

XII. 
The cheerfii'^ supper done, wi' serious face. 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha'-bible, ance his father's pride; 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And, "Let us worship God," he says, with solemn air. 

XIII. 
They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps Dundee's wild-warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 

The sweetest^ far of Scotia's holy lays. 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickl'd ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha'e they with our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 

^ One MS. has "social." ^ One MS. has "cheifest." 
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Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, an' wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

XV. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heav'n the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 
How His first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounced by Heav'n's 

command. 

XVI. 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope "springs exulting on triumphant wing,"^ 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

XVII. 
Compar'd with this, how poor Religion's pride. 
In all the pomp of method and of art; 

'■ Pope's Windsor Forest (R. B.). 
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When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart! 

The pow'r incens'd, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But, haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 

XVIII. 
Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would in the way His wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly in their hearts with Grace Divine preside. 

XIX. 
From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 

That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

"An honest man's the noblest^ work of God;" 
And certes, in fair Virtue's heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling's pomp? a cumbrous load. 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin'd! 

XX. 
Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 

' "Noble" in early editions; but the "noblest" is in the quo- 
tation, which is from Pope's Essay on Man. 
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Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From Luxury's contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd Isle. 

XXI. 
O Thou! who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That stream'd through Wallace's undaunted^ heart. 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
Oh never, never, Scotia's realm desert: 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 



THE AULD FARMER'S 

NEW- YEAR- MORNING SALUTATION 

TO HIS AULD MARE, MAGGIE, 

ON GIVING HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIPP OF CORN TO 
HANSEL IN THE NEW-YEAR. 

I. 
A Guid new-year I wish you Maggie! 
Hae, there's a ripp to thy auld baggie: 

' ''great unhappy" in early editions. Mrs. Dunlop objected to 
the word "unhappy," and a change was made in the 1793 edition. 
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Tho' thou's howe-backet, now, an' knaggie, 

I've seen the day. 
Thou could hae gaen like onie staggie 

Out owre the lay. 

II. 
Tho' now thou's dowie, stiff an' crazy. 
An' thy auld hide as white's a daisie, 
I've seen thee dappl't, sleek an' glaizie, 

A bonie gray: 
He should been tight that daur't to raize thee, 

Ance in a day. 

III. 
Thou ance was i' the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, steeve, an' swank; 
An' set weel down a shapely shank 

As e'er tread yird; 
An' could ha'e flown out-owre a stank. 

Like onie bird. 

IV. 
It's now some nine-and-twenty year 
Sin' thou was my guid-father's meere. 
He gi'ed me thee, o' tocher clear 

An' fifty mark; 
Tho' it was sma', 'twas weel won gear 

An' thou was stark. 

V. 
When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin wi' your minnie: 
Tho' ye was trickle, slee, and funnie. 

Ye ne'er was donsie; 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, an' cannie. 

An' unco sonsie. 
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VI. 
That day ye pranc'd wi' muckle pride. 
When ye bure hame my bonie bride; 
An' sweet an' gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air! 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide, 

For sic a pair. 

VII. 
Tho' now ye dow but hoyte and hobble 
An' wintle like a saumont-coble, 
That day ye was a jinker noble, 

For heels an' win'! 
An' ran them till they a' did wauble, 

Far, far, behin'! 

VIII. 
When thou an' I were young an' skeigh. 
An' stable meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' skreigh. 

An' tak' the road! 
Town's-bodies ran, an' stood abeigh. 

An' ca't thee mad. 

IX. 
When thou was corn't, and I was mellow. 
We took the road aye like a swallow; 
At brooses thou had ne'er a fellow 

For pith and speed; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay't them hollow, 

Whare'er thou gaed. 

X. 
The sma' droop -rumpl't, hunter cattle. 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle; 
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But sax Scotch miles thou try't their mettle, 

And gar't them whaizle; 
Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazel. 

XI. 
Thou was a noble fittie-lan', 
As e'er in tug or tow was drawn! 
Aft thee and I, in aucht hours gaun 

In guid March-weather, 
Hae turn'd sax rood beside our han' 

For days thegither. 

XII. 
Thou never braing't an' fetch't, an' fliskit, 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 
And spread abreed thy weel-fill'd brisket, 

Wi' pith and pow'r, 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't and riskit, 

And slypet owre. 

XIII. 
When frosts lay lang, and snaws were deep. 
And threaten'd labour back to keep, 
I gi'ed thy cog a wee bit heap 

Aboon the timmer: 
I ken'd my Maggie wad na sleep 

For that, or simmer. 

XIV. 
In cart or car thou never reestit; 
The steyest brae thou wad ha'e fac'd it; 
Thou never lap, an* sten't, an' breastit. 

Then stood to blaw; 
But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 

Thou snoov'd awa. 
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XV. 
My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a'; 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw: 
Forbye sax mae I've sell't awa, 

That thou hast nurst: 
They drew me thretteen pund an' twa, 

The vera warst. 

XVI. 
Mony a sair daurk we twa ha'e wrought, 
An' wi' the weary warl' fought! 
An' mony an anxious day I thought 

We wad be beat! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 

Wi' something yet. 

XVII. 
An' think na, my auld trusty servan'. 
That now perhaps thou's less deservin. 
An' thy auld days may end in starvin. 

For my last fow, 
A heapet stimpart, I'll reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

XVIII. 
We've worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anither; 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether. 

To some hain'd rig, 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather, 

Wi' sma' fatigue. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK, 

AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD. 

Jpril I, 1785. 
I. 

While briers an' woodbines budding green, 
And paitricks scraichin loud at e'en, 
An' morning poussie whiddin seen, 

Inspire my Muse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien' 

I pray excuse. 

II. 
On Fasten-e'en we had a rockin, 
To ca' the crack and weave our stockin: 
And there was muckle fun and jokin, 

Ye need na doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin 

At 'sang about.' 

III. 
There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a' it pleas'd me best. 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife: 
It thirl'd' the heart-strings thro' the breast, 

A' to the life. 

IV. 
I've scarce heard ought described sae weel, 
What gen'rous, manly bosoms feel;^ 
Thought I, "Can this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie's wark?" 

' The Kilmarnock or 1786 edition has "thrill'd." ^ One MS. 
reading is, "the style sae tastie and genteel." 
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They tauld me 'twas an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 



V. 
It pat me fidgin-fain to hear't. 
And sae about him there I spier't, 
Then a' that kent him round declar'd 

He had ingine; 
That nane excell'd it, few cam near't, 

It was sae fine:* 

VI. 
That, set him to a pint of ale. 
An' either douce or merry tale. 
Or rhymes an' sangs he'd mak himsel, 

Or witty catches, 
'Tween Inverness an' Teviotdale, 

He had few matches. 

VII. 
Then up I gat, an' swoor an aith, 
Tho' I should pawn my pleugh an' graith. 
Or die a cadger pownie's death. 

At some dyke-back, 
A pint an' gill I'd gie them baith. 

To hear your crack. 

VIII. 
But, first an' foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell. 



^ In the First Common Place Book these lines read: 
"He was a devil 
But had a frank and friendly heart 
Discreet and civil." 
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I to the crambo-jingle fell;^ 

Tho' rude an' rough, 
Yet crooning to a body's sel, 

Does weel eneugh.^ 

IX. 
I am nae poet in a sense; 
But just a rhymer, like by chance. 
An' hae to learning nae pretence; 

Yet, what the matter! 
Whene'er my Muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

X. 
Your critic-folk may cock their nose. 
And say, "How can you e'er propose, 
You, wha ken hardly verse frae prose. 

To mak a sang?" 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye're maybe wrang. 

XI. 
What's a' your jargon o' your Schools, 
Your Latin names for horns an' stools; 
If honest Nature made you fools. 

What sairs your grammars! 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools. 

Or knappin-hammers. 



' In the First Common Place Booh: 

"I've dealt in makin' rhyms mysel." 

' In the First Common Place Book: 

"But croonin at a pleugh or flail 
Do well enough." 
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XII. 
A set o' dull, conceited hashes. 
Confuse their brains in college-classes! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses. 

Plain truth to speak; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek! 

XIII. 
Gie me ae spark o' Nature's fire! 
That's a' the learning I desire; 
Then, tho' I drudge thro' dub and mire 

At pleugh or cart. 
My Muse, tho' hamely in attire. 
May touch the heart. 

XIV. 
Oh for a spunk o' Allan's glee, 
Or Ferguson's, the bauld and slee. 
Or bright Lapraik's, my friend to be, 

If I can hit it! 
That would be lear eneugh for me, 

If I could get it! 

XV. 
Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho' real friends I b'lieve are few; 
Yet, if your catalogue be fow, 

I'se no insist : 
But gif ye want ae friend that's true, 

I'm on your list. 

XVI. 
I winna blaw about mysel; 
As ill I like my fauts to tell; 
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But friends and folk that wish me well, 
They sometimes roose me; 

Tho' I maun own, as monie still 
As far abuse me. 

XVII. 
There's ae wee faut they whyles lay to me, 
I like the lasses — God forgie me ! 
For monie a plack they wheedle frae me 

At dance or fair; 
Maybe some ither thing they gie me, 

They weel can spare. 

XVIII. 
But Mauchline Race, or Mauchline Fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there : 
We'se gie ae night's discharge to care. 

If we forgather; 
And hae a swap o' rhymin-ware 

Wi' ane anither. 

XIX. 
The four-gill chap, we'se gar him clatter. 
An' kirsen him wi' reekin water; 
Syne we'll sit down an' tak our whitter. 

To cheer our heart; 
An', faith, we'se be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

XX. 

Awa, ye selfish warly race, 
Wha think that havins, sense, an grace, 
Ev'n love and friendship, should give place 
To Catch-the-Plack! 
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I dinna like to see your face, 

Nor hear your crack. 

XXI. 
But ye whom social pleasure charms. 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness^ warms. 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

"Each aid the others," 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers! 

XXII. 
But to conclude my lang epistle, 
As my auld pen's worn to the grissle; 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle. 

Who am, most fervent. 
While I can either sing or whistle, 

Your friend and servant. 



A BARD'S EPITAPH. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 

Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool? — 

Let him draw near; 
An' owre this grassy heap sing dool. 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a Bard of rustic song. 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among 

^ In The First Common Place Book: "true generous friendship." 
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That weekly this area throng? — 

Oh, pass not by! 
But, with a frater-feeUng strong, 

Here, heave a sigh. 

Is there a man, whose judgment clear. 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs, himself, life's mad career. 

Wild as the wave? — 
Here pause — and, thro' the starting tear 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stained his name! 

Reader, attend whether thy soul 
Soars Fancy's flights beyond the pole. 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 

Is wisdom's root. 



ADDRESS TO EDINBURGH. 

I. 
Edina! Scotias darling seat! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where once, beneath a Monarch's feet. 

Sat Legislations sov'reign pow'rs: 

Burns, Poems. 
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From marking^ wildly-scatt'red flow'rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray'd. 

And singing, lone, the Hng'ring hours, 
I shelter in thy honor'd shade. 

II. 
Here Wealth still swells the golden tide. 

As busy Trade his labours plies; 
There Architecture's noble pride 

Bids Elegance and splendour rise: 

Here Justice from her native skies. 
High wields her balance and her rod; 

There Learning, with his eagle eyes. 
Seeks Science in her coy abode. 

III. 
Thy sons, Edina, social, kind. 

With open arms the stranger hail 
Their views enlarg'd, their lib'ral mind. 

Above the narrow ruraF vale; 

Attentive still to Sorrow's wail. 
Or modest Merit's silent claim: 

And never may their sources fail! 
And never Envy blot their name! 

IV. 
Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn. 

Gay as the gilded summer sky. 
Sweet as the dewy, milk-white thorn. 

Dear as the raptur'd thrill of joy! 

Fair Burnet strikes th' adoring eye, 
Heav'ns beauties on my fancy shine: 

1 One MS. has "gathering." ' One MS. has "rustic' 
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I see the Sire of Love on high, 
And own His work indeed divine! 

V. 
There, watching high the least alarms, 

Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar; 
Like some bold vet'ran, grey in arms. 

And mark'd with many a seamy scar; 

The pond'rous wall and massy bar, 
Grim-rising o'er the rugged rock. 

Have oft withstood assailing war. 
And oft repeird th' invaders shock. 

VI. 
With awe-struck thought and pitying tears, 

I view that noble, stately dome. 
Where Scotia's kings of other years, 

Fam'd heroes! had their royal home: 

Alas how chang'd the times to come! 
Their royal name low in the dust! 

Their haples race wild-wand'ring roam! 
Tho' rigid Law^ cries out: "Twas just." 

VII. 
Wild beats my heart to trace your steps. 

Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Thro' hostile ranks and ruin'd gaps 

Old Scotia's bloody lion bore: 

Ev'n I, who sing in rustic lore, 
Haply my sires have left their shed. 

And fac'd grim Danger's loudest roar. 
Bold-following where your fathers led! 

' The MSS. have "Truth"— a stronger term than "Law," which 
does not imply absolute "justice." 
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vm. 
Edina! Scotias darling seat! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs; 
Where once, beneath a Monarch's feet. 

Sat Legislation's sov'reign pow'rs: 

From marking^ wildly-scatt'red flow'rs. 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray' d. 

And singing, lone, the ling'ring hours, 
I shelter in thy honor'd shade. 



WILLIE'S AWA. 

I. 
AuLD chuckle Reekie's sair distrest, 
Down droops her ance weel burnish'd crest, 
Nae joy her bonie buskit nest. 

Can yield ava: 
Her darling bird that she lo'es best, 

Willie's awa! 

II. 
Oh Willie was a witty wight. 
And had o' things an unco sleight, 
Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight. 

And trig an' braw: 
But now they'll busk her like a fright — 

Willie's awa! 

III. 
The stiffest o' them a' he bow'd; 
The bauldest o' them a' he cow'd; 

* One MS. has ''gathering." 
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They durst nae mair than he allow' d — 

That was a law: 
We've lost a birkie weel worth gowd — 

Willie's awa! 

IV. 
Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks, an' fools, 
Frae colleges an' boarding schools, 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools 

In glen or shaw; 
He wha could brush them down to mools, 

Willie's awa! 

V. 
The brethren o' the Commerce-Chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi' doolfii' clamour; 
He was a dictionar and grammar 

Amang them a'; 
I fear they'll now mak monie a stammer — 

Willie's awa! 

VI. 
Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and Poets pour. 
And toothy Critics by the score, 

In bloody raw! 
The adjutant of a' the core, 

Willie's awa! 

VII. 

Now worthy Greg'ry's Latin face, 

Tytler's and Greenfield's modest grace; 

M'kenzie, Stewart, such a brace 
As Rome ne'er saw; 

They a' maun meet some ither place- 
Willie's awa! 
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VIII. 
Poor Burns — ev'n Scotch Drink canna quicken; 
He cheeps like some bewilder'd chicken, 
Scar'd frae its minnie an' the cleckin 

By hoodie-craw; 
Griefs gien his heart an unco kickin — 

Willie's awa! 

IX. 
Now ev'ry sour-mou'd girnin blellum. 
And Calvin's folk, are fit to fell him; 
Ilk self-conceited critic skellum 

His quill may draw; 
He wha could brawlie ward their bellum, 

Willie's awa! 

X. 
Up wimpling, stately Tweed I've sped. 
And Eden scenes on crystal Jed, 
And Ettrick banks now roaring red. 

While tempests blaw; 
But every joy and pleasure's fled — 

Willie's awa! 

XI. 
May I be Slander's common speech; 
A text for Infamy to preach. 
And lastly, streekit out to bleach 

In winter snaw. 
When I forget thee, WilUe Creech, 

Tho' far awa! 

XII. 
May never wicked Fortune touzle him! 
May never wicked men bamboozle him! 
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Until a pow as auld's Methusalem 

He canty claw! 
Then to the blessed new Jerusalem, 

Fleet-wing awa! 



TO A HAGGIS. 

I. 
Fair fa' your honest, sonsie face. 
Great Chieftan o' the Puddin-race ! 
Aboon them a' ye tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm: 
Weel are ye wordy of a grace 

As lang's my arm. 

II. 
The groaning trencher there ye fill. 
Your hurdles like a distant hill. 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill 

In time o' need. 
While thro' your pores the dews distil 

Like amber bead. 

III. 
His knife see rustic Labour dight. 
An' cut ye up wi' ready slight, 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright 

Like onie ditch; 
And then, O what a glorious sight, 

Warm-reekin, rich! 

IV. 
Then, horn for horn they stretch an' strive, 
Deil tak the hindmost, on they drive, 
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Till a' their weel-swall'd kytes belyve 
Are bent like drums; 

Then auld Guidman, maist like to rive, 
Bethankit hums. 

V. 
Is there that owre his French ragout, 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 
Or fricassee wad mak her spew 

Wi' perfect sconner, 
Looks down wi' sneering, scornfu' view 

On sic a dinner? 

VI. 
Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As feckless as a wither'd rash, 
His spindle shank a guid whip-lash. 

His nieve a nit; 
Thro' bluidy flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit! 

VII. 
But mark the Rustic, haggis fed. 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade. 

He'll mak it whissle; 
An' legs, an' arms, an' heads will sned. 

Like taps o thrissle. 

VIII. 
Ye pow'rs wha mak mankind your care. 
And dish them out their bill o' fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 
That jaups in luggies; 
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But, if you wish her gratefu' pray'r, 
Gie her a Haggis!^ 



ELEGY ON 

CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON, 

A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIS HONOURS 
IMMEDIATELY FROM ALMIGHTY GOD. 

But now his radiant course is run, 
For Matthew's course was bright; 

His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matchless Heavenly Light! 

I. 
O death! thou tyrant fell and bloody! 
The meikle devil wi' a woodie 
Haurl thee hame to his black smiddie, 

O'er hurcheon hides, 
And like stock-fish come o'er his studdie 

Wi' thy auld sides! 

II. 
He's gane ! he's gane I he's frae us torn, 
The ae best fellow e'er was born! 



' As first printed in The Caledonian Mercury 19th De- 
cember 1786 this stanza read thus: — 

"Ye Powers wha gie us 1' that's gude 

Still bless auld Caledonia's brood 

Wi great John Barleycorn's heart's blude 

In stowps or luggies ; 
And on our board that king o' food 
A glorious Haggice.'' 
Line 3. "skinking":— By mistake printed in the 1787 (2) edition 
"stinking." 
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Thee, Matthew, Nature's sel shall mourn 
By wood and wild. 

Where, haply, Pity strays forlorn, 
Frae man exil'd.^ 

III. 
Ye hills, near neebors o' the starns. 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns; 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns, 

Where Echo slumbers. 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest bairns, 

My wailing numbers. 

IV. 
Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens; 
Ye hazelly shaws and briery dens; 
Ye burnies, wimplin down your glens, 

Wi' toddUn din. 
Or foaming, Strang, wi' hasty stens, 

Frae lin to lin! 

V. 
Mourn little harebells o'er the lea; 
Ye stately foxgloves fair to see; 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonilie. 

In scented bowers; 
Ye roses on your thorny tree, 

The first o' flowers. 



' In the Edinburgh Magazine these four lines read thus : 
"Thee, Matthew, woods and wilds shall mourn 

W a' their birth, 
For whunstane man to grieve wad scorn 
For poor plain worth." 
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VI. 
At dawn, when every grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head; 
At ev'n, when beans their fragrance shed 

I' th' rustling gale; 
Ye maukins, whiddin thro' the glade, 

Come join my wail ! 

VII. 
Mourn, ye wee songsters o' the wood; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud; 
Ye curlews calling thro' a clud; 

Ye whistling plover; 
And mourn, ye whirring* paitrick brood; 

He's gane for ever! 

VIII. 
Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 

Rair^ for his sake. 

IX. 
Mourn, clam 'ring craiks at close o' day, 
'Mang fields o' flow'ring clover gay! 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shore. 
Tell thae far warlds, wha lies in clay. 

Wham we deplore. 



' "birrin," Edinburgh Magazine. " "rowte," Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine and MSS. 
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X. 
Ye houlets, frae your ivy bower, 
In some auld tree, or eldritch^ tower, 
What time the moon, wi' silent glowr. 

Sets up her horn, 
Wail thro' the dreary midnight hour 

Till waukrife morn! 

XI. 
O rivers, forests, hills, and plains! 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains: 
But now, what else for me remains 

But tales of woe ? 
And frae my een the drapping rains 

Maun ever flow. 

XII. 
Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year! 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear : 
Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 

Shoots up its head. 
Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear. 

For him that's dead. 

XIII. 
Thou, Autumn, wi' thy yellow hair. 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear! 
Thou, Winter, hurling thro' the air 

The roaring blast. 
Wide o'er the naked world declare 

The worth we've lost. 

XIV. 
Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light! 
Mourn, Empress of the silent night! 

' "aulder," Edinburgh Magazine and MSS. 
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And you, ye twinkling starnies bright, 

My Matthew mourn! 
For through your orbs he's taen his flight, 

Ne'er to return. 

XV. 

Henderson! the man! the brother! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever? 
And hast thou crost that unknown river, 

Life's dreary bound? 
Like thee, where shall I find another. 
The world around? 

XVI. 
Go to your sculptur'd tombs, ye Great, 
In a' the tinsel trash o' state! 
But by thy honest turf I'll wait, 

Thou man of worth ! 
And weep the ae best fellow's fate 

E'er lay in earth. 

THE EPITAPH. 

I. 
Stop, passenger! — my story's brief. 
And truth I shall relate, man; 

1 tell nae common tale o' griefs 
For Matthew was a great man. 

II. 
If thou uncommon merit hast, 

Yet spurn'd at Fortune's door, man; 
A look of pity hither cast — 

For Matthew was a poor man. 
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III. 
If thou a noble sodger art, 

That passest by this grave, man. 
There moulders here a gallant heart, 

For Matthew was a brave man. 

IV. 
If thou on men, their works and ways. 

Canst throw uncommon hght, man. 
Here lies wha weel had won thy praise. 

For Matthew was a bright man. 

V. 
If thou at Friendship's sacred ca' 

Wad life itself resign, man. 
Thy sympathetic tear maun fa' — 

For Matthew was a kind man. 

VI. 
If thou art stavinch without a stain. 

Like the unchanging blue, man. 
This was a kinsman o' thy ain — 

For Matthew was a true man. 

VII. 
If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire. 

And ne'er gude wine did fear, man. 
This was thy billie — dam and sire — 

For Matthew was a queer man. 

VIII. 
If onie whiggish whingin sot 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man. 
May dool and sorrow be his lot! 

For Matthew was a rare man. 
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THE FIVE CARLINS. 

I. 
There was five carlins in the south, 

They fell upon a scheme. 
To send a lad to London town. 

To bring them tidings hame: 

II. 
Nor only bring them tidings hame. 

But do their errands there; 
And aiblins gowd and honor baith 

Might be that laddie's share. 

III. 
There was Maggie by the banks o' Nith, 

A dame wi' pride eneugh. 
An' Marjorie o' the Monie Lochs, 

A carlin auld an' teugh; 

IV. 
And blinkin Bess o' Annandale, 

That dwelt near Solway-side, 
And Brandy* Jean, that took her gill. 

In Galloway sae wide; 

V. 
And Black Joan, frae Crichton Peel, 

O' gipsy kith an' kin: 
Five wighter carlins were na found. 

The south countrie within. 

VI. 
To send a lad to London town. 
They met upon a day; 

' "Whisky" in earlier MSS. The epithet refers to the smuggling 
propensities of Kirkcudbright, brandy being the principal article. 
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And monie a knight, and monie a laird, 
Their errand fain wad gae. 

VII. 
O monie a knight and monie a laird. 

This errand fain wad gae; 
But nae ane could their fancy please. 

Or ne'er a ane but tway! 

VIII. 
The first he was a belted knight, 

Bred o' a border band^; 
And he wad gae to London town. 

Might nae man him withstand. 

IX. 
And he wad do their errands weel. 

And meikle he wad say; 
And ilka ane at London court,^ 

Would bid to him guid-day. 

X. 
Then next came in a soger boy,^ 

And spak' wi' modest grace. 
And he wad gae to London town. 

If sae their pleasure was. 

XL 
He wadna hecht them courtly gifts, 

Nor meikle speech pretend. 
But he wad hecht an honest heart. 

Wad ne'er desert a friend. 



' Lockhart substituted "clan," but probably without MS. authority. 
"" "About the court" MSS. = Several MSS. have "youth." 
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XII. 
Now, wham to chuse, and wham refuse. 

At strife thae carlins fell; 
For some had gentle folks to please, 

And some wad please themsel. 

XIII. 
Then out spak mim-mou'd Meg o' Nith, 

And she spak up wi' pride. 
And she wad send the soger lad,^ 

Whatever might betide. 

XIV. 
For the auld Guidman o' London court 

She didna care a pin; 
But she wad send the soger lad^ 

To greet his eldest son. 

XV. 
Then up sprang Bees o' Annandale, 

And swore a deadly aith. 
Says:— 'I will send the belted knight 

Spite of you carlins baith !'^ 

XVI. 
For far-aff fowls hae feathers fair. 

And fools o' change are fain; 
But I ha'e tried the Border knight. 

And I'll try him yet again'. 



' Several MSS. have "youth." ''■ Another reading of thes 
three hnes is : — 

"A deadly aith she's taen 

That she wad vote the border Icnight, 
Tho' she should vote her lane." 

Burns. Poems. £ 
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XVII. 
Then brandy Jean spak owre her drink: — 

'Ye weel ken, kimmers a', 
The auld Guidman o' London court, 

His back's been at the wa'; 

XVIII. 
And monie a friend that kiss'd his caup. 

Is now a fremit wight: 
But it's ne'er be sae wi' brandy Jean — 

I'll send the Border knight.' 

XIX. 
Says black Joan frae Crichton Peel, 

A carlin stoor and grim : — 
'The auld Guidman, an' the young Guidman, 

For me may sink or swim; 

XX. 
For fools will prate o' right or wrang, 

While knaves laugh in their slieve, 
But wha blaw's best the horn shall win, 

I'll spier nae courtiers leave !^' 

XXI. 
Then slow raise Marjorie o' the Lochs 

And wrinkled was her brow. 
Her ancient weed was russet gray, 

Her auld Scots bluid was true; — 



' Another reading for these hnes is : — 
"While knaves laugh them to scorn 

But the Soger's friends hae blawn the best 
So he shall bear the horn." 
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XXII. 
'There's some great folks set light by me, 

I set as light by them; 
But I will send to London town 

Wham I lo'e best at hame.'^ 

XXIII. 
Sae how this sturt and strife^ may end. 

There's naebody* can tell: 
God grant the king and ilka man 

May look weel to themsel. 



TAM O' SHANTER. 

A TALE. 

Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buii Gawin Douglas. 

When chapman bilhes leave the street. 

And drouthy neebors neebors meet; 

As market-days are wearing late. 

An' folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 5 

An' getting fou and unco happy. 

We think na on the lang Scots miles. 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles. 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 10 

^ Another reading of this stanza is : — 

"The London court set light by me, 

I set as light by them ; 
The Sodger shall to London gang 
To show that court the same." 
^ Another reading is "weighty plea." ^ Another reading is "Nae 
mortal wight." 

6* 
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Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam O' Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 15 

For honest men and bonie lasses). 

O Tam, had'st thou but been sae wise. 

As taen thy ain wife Kate's advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 20 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder wi' the miller. 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That ev'ry naig was ca'd a shoe on, 25 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 

That at the Lord's house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi' Kirkton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doon, 30 

Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk 

By AUoway's auld, haunted kirk. 

Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet. 

To think how monie counsels sweet. 

How monie lengthen'd sage advices 35 

The husband frae the wife despises! 

But to our tale: — Ae market-night, 

Tam had got planted unco right. 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely; 40 

And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie: 
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Tam lo'ed him like a very brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi' sangs and clatter; 45 

And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious^ 

Wi' secret favours/ sweet and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus: 50 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 

E'en drown'd himseP amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, 55 

The minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure: 

Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious. 

O'er a' the ills o' life victorious! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread: 

You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed; 60 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That fht ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 65 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride: 

That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stane. 

That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in; 70 

And sic a night he taks* the road in 

As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 



' One MS. reads "The landlady grew unco' gracious." 
^ "favours secret," 1793 and 1794 editions. ^ "himself," 1794 
edition. * Several MSS. read "took." 
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The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd 75 

Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow'd: 

That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 80 

Tam skelpit on thro' dub and mire. 

Despising wind and rain and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet. 

Whiles crooning o'er some^ auld scots sonnet. 

Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares 85 

Lest bogles catch him unawares: 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; 90 

And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charhe brak's neck-bane. 

And thro' the whins, and by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn; 

And near the thorn,^ aboon the well, 95 

Whare Mungo's mither hang'd hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro' the woods; 

The hghtnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll: 100 

When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 

Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleeze; 

^ One MS. has "an." ^ a deleted reading is "tree." 
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Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 105 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

Wi' tippenny, we bear nae evil; 

Wi usquabae, we'll face the Devil! 

The swats sae ream'd in Tammie's noddle 

Fair play, he car'd na deils a boddle. no 

But Maggie stood, right sair astonish'd 

Till, by the heel and hand admonish'd. 

She ventur'd forward on the light; 

And vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance: 115 

Nae cotillon, brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east. 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o' beast; 120 

A tousie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw'd the pipes and gart them skirl. 

Till roof and rafters a' did dirl. 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 125 

That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses; 

And, by some devilish cantraip sleight. 

Each in its cauld hand held a light^: 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 130 



' For the four lines beginning "Coffins stood round" the 
original reading was : — 

"The torches climb around the wa' 
Infernal fires, blue bleeding a'." 
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A murderer's banes, in gibbet-airns! 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns; 

A thief new-cutted frae a rape — 

Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks wi' bluid red-rusted; 135 

Five scymitars wi' murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled; 

A knife a father's throat had mangled — 

Whom his ain son o' life bereft — 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 140 

Wi' mair of horrible and awefa'. 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu'.^ 

As Tammie glowr'd, amaz'd and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 

The piper loud and louder blew, 145 

The dancers quick and quicker flew, 

They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit. 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark! 150 

Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 

A' plump and strapping in their teens! 

Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flainen. 

Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen! — 

Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 155 

That ance were plush, o' quid blue hair, 

^ Following this line four lines, found in all MSS., and in all 
the earlier published copies, were omitted by Burns from his own 
authorised edition: — 

"Three Lawyers' tongues, turned inside out, 

Wi' lies seamed like a beggars clout; 

Three Priests' hearts, rotten black as muck, 

Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk' :— 
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I wad hae gi'en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink o' the bonie burdies! 

But wither'd beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 160 

Louping and flinging on a crummock, 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach! 

But Tam kend what was what fu' brawlie: 

There was ae winsome wench and wawlie. 

That night enlisted in the core, 165 

Lang after kend on Carrick shore 

(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 

An' perish'd monie a bonie boat. 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 

And kept* the country-side in fear). 170 

Her cutty sark, o' Paisley harn. 

That while a lassie she had worn. 

In longitude tho' sorely scanty. 

It was her best, and she was vauntie .... 

Ah! little kend^ thy reverend grannie, 175 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie. 

Wi' twa pund Scots ('twas a' her riches). 

Wad ever grac'd a dance of witches! 

But here my muse her wing maun cour 

Sic flights are far beyond her power: 180 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 

(A souple jad' she was and Strang), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitch'd. 

And thought his very een enrich'd; 

Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg'd fu' fain, 185 

And hotch'd and blew wi' might and main; 

' One MS. has "held." == One MS. has "thought." ' The 
reading "jade" in the 1793 and 1794 editions seems to be Tytler's. 
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Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint^ his reason a' thegither, 

And roars out: 'Weel done, Cutty-sark!' 

And in an instant all was dark; 190 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke. 

When plundering herds assail their byke; 

As open pussie's mortal foes, 195 

When pop! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When 'catch^ the thief resounds aloud: 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' monie an eldritch skriech^ and hollo.* 200 

Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thou'll get thy fairin! 

In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefii' woman! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 205 

And win the Key-stane of the brig; 

There, at them thou thy tail may toss 

A running stream they dare na cross! 

But ere the Key-stane she could make. 

The fient a tail she had to shake; 210 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle; 

But little wist^ she Maggie's mettle! 



' Another reading is "lost."' ^ Another reading is "baud." 
' "shout" Groce and several MSS. * The 1795 and 1794 editions 
read "holow." ' The MSS. reading is "kend" or "kent." 
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Ae spring brought off her master hale, 215 

But left behind her ain grey tail: 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read, 

Ilk man, and mother's son, take heed: 220 

Whene'er to drink you are inclin'd, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 

Think ! ye may buy the joys o'er dear : 

Remember Tam o' Shanter's mare. 



-<.^3-«gg».G§.^- 
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EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 



I. 

In Lamington Kirk. 

As cauld a wind as ever blew, 
A cauld kirk, and in't but few; 
As cauld a minister's ever spak — 
Ye' se a' be het or I come back! 

II. 
EXTEMPORE IN THE COURT OF SESSION. 

Air — Killiecrankie. 
Lord Advocate. 

He clench' d his pamphlets in his fist. 

He quoted and he hinted, 
Till in a declamation-mist. 

His argument he tint it: 
He gapfed for't, he graipfed for't, 

He fand it was awa, man; 
But what his common sense came short, 

He eked out wi' law, man. 

Mr. Erskine. 

Collected, Harry stood awee, 
Then open'd out his arm, man. 

His lordship sat wi' ruefu' e'e. 

An' eyed the gathering storm, man; 
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Like wind-driv'n hail, it did assail, 

Or torrents owre a linn, man; 
The Bench sae wise lift up their eyes, 

Hauf wauken'd wi' the din, man. 

III. 
A Highland Welcome. 

When Death's dark stream I ferry o'er 
(A time that surely shall come). 

In Heaven itself I'll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome. 

IV. 

On Tam The Chapman. 

As Tam the chapman on a day 

Wi' Death forgather'd by the way, 

Weel pleas'd he greets a wight so famous; 

And Death was nae less pleas'd wi' Thomas, 

Wha cheerfully lays down his pack. 

And there blaws up a hearty crack: 

His social, friendly honest heart 

Sae tickled Death, they could na part; 

Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 

Death taks him hame to gie him quarters. 



-=»"S>'=S=- 
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SONGS. 



JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

A BALLAD. 

L 
There were three kings into the east. 

Three kings both great and high; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn should die. 

IL 
They took* a plough and plough'd him down, 

Put clods upon his head; 
And they ha'e sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

m. 
But the cheerful Spring came kindly on,^ 

And show'rs began to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surpris'd them all. 

IV. 
The sultry suns of Summer came,' 
And he grew thick and strong: 



1 "They 've taen." MS. " "But the spring-time it came 
on." MS. ' "The summer it came on.'' MS., and similarly in 
Stanza IV. "The autumn'' &c. 
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His head weel arm'd wi' pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 

V. 
The sober Autumn enter'd mild, 

When he grew wan and pale; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Show'd he began to fail. 

VI. 
His colour sicken'd more and more. 

He faded into age; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

VII. 
Thei've ta'en a weapon^ long and sharp, 

And cut him by the^ knee; 
Then tied him fast upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

VIII. 
They laid him down upon his back. 

And cudgell'd him full sore; 
They hung him up before the storm. 

And turn'd him o'er and o'er. 

IX. 
They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim; 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There, let him sink or swim! 



'They took a hook was." MS. " "down at." MS. 



g6 John Barleycorn. 

X. 
They laid^ him out upon the floor 

To work him further woe; 
And still, as signs of life appear'd. 

They toss'd him to and fro. 
XI. 
They wasted o'er a scorching flame 

The marrow of his bones; 
But a miller us'd him worst of all^ 

For he crush'd him 'tween two stones. 

XII. 
And they hae taen his very heart's blood. 

And drunk it round and round; 
And still the more and more they drank. 

Their joy did more abound. 
XIII. 
John Barleycorn was a hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise; 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

'Twill make your courage rise. 

XIV. 
'Twill make a man forget his woe; 

'TwilP heighten all his joy; 
'Twill make the widow's heart to sing. 

Though the tear were in her eye. 

XV. 
Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 

Ne'er fail in old Scotland! 

1 "They've throun." MS. ' "And." MS. 
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MY NANNIE, O. 

I. 
Behind yon hills where Lugar^ flows, 

'Mang moors an' mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the^ day has clos'd, 

An' I'll awa to Nannie, O. 

II. 
The westlin wind blaws loud an' shill: 

The night's baith mirk and rainy, O; 
But I'll get my plaid, an' out I'll steal, 

An' owre the hills to Nannie, O. 

III. 
My Nannie's charming, sweet, an' young; 

Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O: 
May ill befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nannie, O. 

IV. 
Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she's bonnie, O : 
The op'ning gowan, wat wi' dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 

V. 
A country lad is my degree, 

An' few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few they be? 

I'm welcome aye to Nannie, O. 



1 «c 



"Stinchar"' in the author's editions, "rivulets flow" in John- 
son's Museum. "Lugar" was chosen by Thomson, from four 
streams of which Burns gave him the names. ^ "The sun the 
weary." Johnson's Museum. One MS. has "weary" for "wintry." 
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The Gloomy Night Is Gathering Fast. 

VI. 
My riches a's my penny-fee. 

An' I maun guide it cannie, O; 
But warl's gear ne'er troubles me. 

My thoughts are a' my Nannie, O. 

VII. 
Our auld guidman* delights to view 

His sheep an' kye thrive bonnie, O; 
But I'm as blythe that hands his pleugh. 

An has nae care but Nannie, O. 

VIII. 
Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 

I'll tak' what Heav'n will send me, O; 
Nae ither care in life ha'e I, 

But live, an' love my Nannie, O. 



THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATHERING FAST. 

Tine — Roslin Castle. 

I. 
The gloomy night is gath'ring fast. 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o'er the plain; 
The hunter now has left the moor. 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure; 
While here I wander prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

' "Our Guidman." Johnson's Museum. 
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II. 
The Autumn mourns her rip'ning corn. 
By early Winter's ravage torn; 
Across her placid, azure sky. 
She sees the scowling tempest fly; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave^; 
I think upon the stormy wave,^ 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

III. 
'Tis not the surging billows roar, 
'Tis not that fatal deadly shore: 
Tho' death in every shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear! 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierc'd with many a wound 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

IV. 
Farewell old Coila's hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 
Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr! 



^ One MS. has "The whistling wind af&ightens me." * One 
MS. has "raging sea.'' 



The Rigs 0' Barley. 

THE RIGS O' BARLEY. 

Air, — Corn rigs are bonnie. 
I. 
It was upon a Lammas night. 
When corn rigs are bonnie. 
Beneath the moon's unclouded Ught, 

I held awa to Annie: 
The time flew by wi' tentless heed. 

Till 'tween the late and early, 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed 
To see me thro' the barley. 
Corn rigs, an' barley rigs. 

An' corn rigs are bonnie: 
I'll ne'er forget that happy night 
Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 

II. 
The sky was blue, the wind was still. 

The moon was shining clearly; 
I set her down wi' right good will 

Amang the rigs o' barley; 
I ken't her heart was a' my ain; 

I lov'd her most sincerely; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

III. 
I lock'd her in my fond embrace; 

Her heart was beating rarely: 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o' barley; 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly! 
She aye shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 



Green Grow The Rashes. 

IV. 
I hae been blythe wi' comrades dear: 

I hae been merry drinking; 
I hae been joyfu' gath'rin gear; 

I hae been happy thinking: 
But a' the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Tho' three times doubl'd fairly 
That happy night was worth them a', 
Amang the rigs o' barley. 
Com rigs, an' barley rigs, 

An' corn rigs are bonnie: 
I'll ne'er forget that happy night 
Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 



GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 

CHORUS. 
Green grow the rashes, O; 

Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spend^ 

Are spent amang the lasses, O. 

I. 
There's nought but care on ev'ry han'. 

In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o' man. 

An' 'twere na for the lasses, O. 

II. 
The warl'ly race may riches chase. 

An' riches still may fly them, O; 
An' tho' at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 

^ "spend":— The 1793 and 1794 editions read "spent." 



Macpherson's Farewell. 

III. 
But gi'e me a cannie hour at e'en. 

My arms about my dearie, O; 
An' warFly cares, an' warl'ly men. 

May a' gae tapsalteerie, O! 

IV. 
For you sae douce, ye sneer at this, 

Ye're nought but senseless asses, O; 
The wisest man the warl' e'er saw,^ 

He dearly lov'd the lasses, O. 

V. 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han' she tried on man. 

An' then she made the lasses, O. 

CHORUS. 
Green grow the rashes, O; 

Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spend 

Are spent amang the lasses, O. 



MACPHERSON'S FAREWELL. 

Air, — Macpherson's rant. 
CHORUS. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play'd a spring, and danc'd it round. 
Below the gallows-tree. 

' The 1786 edition reads "the wad' saw." 
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I. 
Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 

The -wretch's destinie! 
Macpherson's time will not be long 

On yonder gallows-tree. 

II. 
Oh, what is death but parting breath? 

On many a bloody plain, 
I've dar'd his face, and in this place 

I scorn him yet again! 

III. 
Untie these bands from off my hands. 

And bring to me my sword. 
And there's no a man in all Scotland, 

But I'll brave him at a word. 

IV. 
I've liv'd a life of sturt and strife; 

I die by treacherie: 
It burns my heart I must depart. 

And not avenged be. 

V. 
>Jow farewell light — thou sunshine bright, 

And all beneath the sky! 
May coward shame distain his name. 

The wretch that dares not die! 

CHORUS. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play'd a spring, and danc'd it round, 

Below the gallows-tree. 



104 Ay Waukin, O. — The Silver Tassie. 

AY WAUKIN, O. 

CHORUS. 
Aye waukin', O, 

Waukin still an' weary: 
Sleep I can get nane 

For thinking on my dearie. 

I. 
Simmer's a pleasant time: 

Flowers of every colour; 
The water rins o'er the heugh, 

An' I long for my true lover. 

II. 
When I sleep I dream. 

When I wauk I'm eerie: 
Sleep I can get nane 

For thinkin' on my dearie. 

III. 
Lanely night comes on, 

A' the lave are sleepin'; 
I think on my bonnie lad. 

An' bleer my een wi' greetin'. 

CHORUS. 
Ay waukin, O, 

Waukin still and weary: 
Sleep I can get nane 

For thinking on my dearie. 



THE SILVER TASSIE. 

I. 
Go fetch to me a pint o' wine. 
And fill it in a silver tassie; 
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That I may drink before I go, 

A service to my bonnie lassie. 
The boat rocks at the pier o' Leith, 

Fu' loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 

11. 
The trumpets sound, the banners fly. 

The glittering spears are ranked ready; 
The shouts o' war are heard afar, 

The battle closes deep^ and bloody. 
It's* not the roar o' sea or shore 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry; 
Nor shouts o' war that's heard afar — 

It's leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. 



THERE WAS A LAD. 

CHORUS. 
Robin was a rovin' boy, 

Rantin' rovin', rantin' rovin; 
Robin was a rovin' boy, 

Rantin' rovin' Robin. 

I. 
There was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But whatna day o' whatna style, 
I doubt it's hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi' Robin. 

' One MS. has "thick." ' One MS. has "But its.^ 



io6 Of A' The Airts. 

II. 
Our monarch's hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
'Twas then a blast o' Janwar' win' 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 

III. 
The gossip keekit in his loof, 
Quo' she, Wha lives will see the proof. 
This waly boy will be na coof; 
I think we'll ca' him Robin. 

IV. 
He'll ha'e misfortunes great and sma', 
But aye a heart aboon them a'; 
He'll be a credit till us a' — 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin. 

V. 
But sure as three times three mak' nine, 
I see by ilka score and line. 
This chap will dearly like our kin'. 
So leeze me on thee, Robin. 



OF A' THE AIRTS. 

I. 
Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 
For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie^ I lo'e best: 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row. 

An' mony a hill between; 



' The reading in Stewart is "The lass that." 
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But^ day an' night my fancy's flight 
Is ever wi' my^Jean. 

II. 
I see her in the dewy flow'rs, 

I see her sweet an' fair; 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air:^ 
There's not a Bonnie flow'r that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' my Jean. 



MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

I. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe — 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go! 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove. 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

II. 
Farewell to the mountains high cover' d with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below: 

' A Stewart reading is "Baith." 2 jn Stewart this iialf 

stanza reads : 

I see her in the dewy flow'rs, 

Sae lovely, sweet and fair; 
I hear her voice in ilka bird 
Wi' music charm the air. 



io8 Ye Flowery Banks O' Bonnie Doon. 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe — 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go! 



YE FLOWERY BANKS O' BONNIE DOON. 

I. 
Ye flowery banks o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

An' I sae fu' o' care! 

II. 
Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sings upon the bough; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my fause Luve was true. 

III. 
Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sings beside thy mate; 
For sae I sat, an' sae I sang. 

An' wistna o' my fate. 

IV. 
Aft hae I rov'd by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine. 
An' ilka bird sang o' it's luve; 

An' sae did I o' mine. 



John Anderson.— O Merry Ha'e I Been. 109 

V. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Frae aff its thorny tree; 
An' my fause luver staw the rose, 

But left the thorn wi' me. 



JOHN ANDERSON. 

I. 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo! 

II. 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 
And monie a cantie day, John, 

We've had wi' ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



O MERRY HA'E I BEEN. 

I. 
O MERRY hae I been teethin a heckle, 
An' merry hae I been shapin' a spoon. 



Thou Ling'ring Star. 

An' merry hae I been cloutin' a kettle. 
An' kissin my Katie when a' was done! 

O a' the lang day I ca' at my hammer. 
An' a' the lang day I whistle an' sing; 

A' the lang night I cuddle my kimmer, 

An' a' the lang night am as happy's a king. 

II. 
Bitter in dool I Uckit my winnins, 

O marrying Bess, to gi'e her a slave: 
Blest be the hour she cool'd in her linens, 

An' blythe be the bird that sings on her grave ! 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 

An' come to my arms an' kiss me again! 
Drucken or sober, here's to thee, Katie, 

And blest be the day I did it again! 



THOU LING'RING STAR. 

I. 
Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
Oh Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of bUssfuU rest? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear' St thou the groans that rend his breast? 

II. 
That sacred hour can I forget; 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 

* One MS. has "heavenly." 



Willie Brew'd A Peck O' Maut. 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To Uve one day of parting love! 

Eternity can* not efface 

Those records dear of transports past, 

Thy image at our last embrace — 
Ah! little thought we 'twas our last! 

III. 
Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild- woods, thick'ning green; 
The fi-agrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin'd amorous round the raptur'd scene: 
The flow'rs sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray — 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of wingfed day. 

IV. 
Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser-care! 
Time but th' impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 



WILLIE BREW'D A PECK O' MAUT. 

CHORUS. 
We are na fou, we're nae that fou. 
But just a drappie in our e'e! 

2 The reading in Currie is "will." 



Willie Brew'd A Peck O' Maut. 

The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley-bree. 

I. 
O, Willie brew'd a peck o' maut. 
An' Rob an' Allan cam' to see: 
Three blyther hearts that lee-lang night. 
Ye wad na find in Christendie. 

II. 
Here are we met, three merry boys. 

Three merry boys, I trow, are we; 
And monie a night we've merry been. 

And monie mae we hope to be! 

III. 
It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That's blinldn in the Hft sae hie; 
She shines sae bright to wile us hame. 

But, by my sooth, she'll wait a wee! 

IV. 
Wha first shall rise to gang awa', 

A cuckold, coward loun is he! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa'. 

He is the King amang us three! 

CHORUS. 
We are na fou, we're nae that fou. 

But just a drappie in our e'e! 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 

And aye we'll taste the barley-bree. 
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THE TITHER MORN. 

I. 
The tither morn, when I forlorn 

Aneath an aik sat moaning, 
I did na trow, I'd see my jo, 

Beside me gin the gloaming. 
But he sae trig, lap o'er the rig. 

An' dawtingly did cheer me. 
When I, what reckj did least expec' 

To see my lad so near me. 

II. 
His bonnet he, a thought ajee, 

Cock'd sprush when first he clasp'd me ; 
An' I, I wat, wi' fainness grat. 

While in his grips he press'd me. 
De'il tak' the war! I late an' air, 

Ha'e wish'd since Jock departed; 
But now as glad I'm wi' my lad. 

As short syne broken hearted. 

III. 
Fu' aft at e'en wi' dancing keen. 

When a' were blythe an' merry, 
I car'd na by, sae sad was I, 

In absence o' my dearie. 
But, praise be blest, my mind's at rest, 

I'm happy wi' my Johnny: 
At kirk an' fair, I'se aye be there. 

An' be as canty's ony. 



Burns, Poems, 



114 Thine Am I, My Faithful Fair— Will Ye Go To The Indies. 

THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR. 

I. 
Thine am I, my faithful Fair 

Thine, my lovely Nancy,^ 
F.v'ry pulse along my veins, 

Ev'ry roving fancy! 

II. 
To thy bosom lay my heart. 

There to throb and languish: 
Tho' despair had wrung its core. 

That would heal its anguish. 

III. 
Take away these rosy lips, 

Rich with balmy treasure! 
Turn away thine eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure! 

IV. 
What is life when wanting love? 

Night without a morning! 
Love's the cloudless summer sun, 

Namre gay adorning! 



WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, 

MY MARY. 
I. 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore? 

^ Burns wished Thomson to alter the 2""^ and 4''i lines of stanza I 
thus: — "Well thou raayst discover! 

Tells the ardent Lover.'' 
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Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th' Atlantic roar? 

II. 
O, sweet grows the lime and the orange. 

And the apple on the pine; 
But a' the charms o' the Indies 

Can never equal thine. 

UI. 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 

I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true. 
And sae may the Heavens forget me 

When I forget my vow! 

IV. 
O, plight me your faith, my Mary 

And plight me your lily-white hand! 
O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 

Before I leave Scotia's strand! 

V. 
We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join: 
And curst be the cause that shall part us! 

The hour and the moment o' time! 



AE FOND KISS. 

I. 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 
Ae farewell and then for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 

8* 
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Who shall say that fortune grieves him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him! 
Me, nae cheerfii' twinkle lights me; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

II. 
I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy! 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

III. 
Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest; 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, alas! for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee! 



O, LEEZE ME ON MY SPINNIN -WHEEL. 

I, 

O, leeze me on my spinnin-wheel ! 
And, leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bien. 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en! 
rU set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the summer sun, 
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Blest wi' content, and milk and meal — 
Oh leeze me on my spinnin-wheel ! 

II. 
On ilka hand the burnies trot. 
And meet below my theekit cot; 
The scented birk an' hawthorn white. 
Across the pool their arms unite. 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest 
And little fishes' caller rest: 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel. 
Where blythe I turn my spinnin-wheel. 

III. 
On lofty aiks the cushats wail. 
And echo cons the doolfu' tale; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes. 
Delighted, rival ither's lays; 
The craik amang the claver hay, 
The paitrick whirrin o'er the ley. 
The swallow jinkin round my shiel, 
Amuse me at my spinnin-wheel. 

IV. 
Wi' sma' to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O, wha wad leave this humble state. 
For a' the pride of a' the great? 
Amid their flaring, idle toys. 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin-wheel? 



n8 The Deil's Awa. 

THE DEIL'S AWA. 

CHORUS. 
The Deil's awa, the Deil's awa, 

The Deil's awa wi' th' Exciseman; 
He's danc'd awa, he's danc'd awa, 

He's danc'd awa wi' th' Exciseman ! 

I. 
The Deil cam' fiddhng through the town. 

An' danced awa' wi th' Exciseman, 
And ilka wife^ cries: — "Auld Mahoun, 

I wish you luck o' the prize, man!" 

II. 
We'll mak our maut, we'U brew our drink. 

We'll laugh and sing,^ and rejoice, man; 
And monie braw thanks to the meikle black Deil 

That danc'd awa wi' th' Exciseman. 

III. 
There's threesome reels, there's foursome reels. 

There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man; 
But the ae best dance e'er cam to the land 

Was — The Deil's Awa' wi' th' Exciseman. 

CHORUS. 
The Deil's awa, the Deil's awa'. 

The Deil's awa wi' th' Exciseman; 
He's danc'd awa, he's danc'd awa. 

He's danc'd awa wi' th' Exciseman. 



' Another reading is "ilk auld wife." ^ Another reading is 
"dance and sing." 
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DUNCAN GRAY. 

I. 
Duncan Gray cam here to woo 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!) 
On blythe Yule-Night when we were fou, 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!) 
Maggie coost her head fu' high, 
Look'd asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh — 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

II. 
Duncan fleech'd, and Duncan pray'd; 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!) 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!). 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleert an' blin', 
Spak o' lowpin o'er a Unn 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 

III. 
Time and chance are but a tide, 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!): 
Slighted love is sair to bide 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!). 
'Shall I, like a fool', quoth he, 
'For a haughty hizzie die? 
She may gae to — France for me' ! — 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 

IV. 
How it comes let doctors tell 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!): 
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Meg grew sick — as he grew hale 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!). 

Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings; 

And O! her een, they spak sic things !- 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 

V. 
Duncan was a lad o' grace 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't!), 
Maggie's was a piteous case, 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o't !) : 
Duncan could na be her death. 
Swelling pity smoor'd his wrath; 
Now they're crouse and canty baith — 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 



MARY MORISON. 

I. 
O Mary^ at thy window be! 

It is the wish'd, the trysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser's treasure poor. 

How biythely wad I bide the stoure, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure — 
The lovely Mary Morison! 

II. 
Yestreen when to the trembling string. 
The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha'. 
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To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard or saw: 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sigh'd and said amang them a': — 

'Ye are na Mary Morison!' 

III. 
O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 

Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie. 
At least be pity to me shown : 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o' Mary Morison. 



A RED RED ROSE. 

I. 
Oh, my luve is like a red, red rose. 

That's newly sprung in June. 
Oh, my luve is like the melodie. 

That's sweetly played in tune. 

II. 
As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 

So deep in luve am I; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear. 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

III. 
Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun: 
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I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

IV. 
And fare thee weel, my only luve. 

And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho' it were ten thousand mile. 



IT WAS A' FOR OUR RIGHTFU' KING. 

It was a' for our rightfu' king 
We left fair Scotland's strand; 

It was a' for our rightfu' king 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

My dear — 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do. 

And a' is done in vain. 
My Love and Native Land farewell, 

For I maun cross the main. 
My dear — 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turned him right, and round about 

Upon the Irish shore; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 

With adieu for evermore. 
My dear — 

And adieu for evermore. 

The sodger frae the wars returns. 
The sailor frae the main: 
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But I hae parted frae my love. 
Never to meet again, 

My dear — 
Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come, 

And a' folk bound to sleep; 
I think on him that's far awa'. 

The lee-Iang night, and weep, 
M)"^ dear — 

The lee-lang night, and weep. 



FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. 

I. 
Flow gently, sweet* Afton, among thy green braes ! 
Flow gently,^ I'll sing thee a song in thy praise! 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

II. 
Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro' the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny' den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing* thy screaming forbear 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair! 

III. 
How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 
Far mark'd with the courses of clear winding rills! 
There daily I wander as noon rises high. 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

1 "clear" in one MS. ^ "And grateful" in one MS. ^ One 
MS. has "Ye blackbirds that sing in yon wild." * One MS. has 
"plover." One MS. has "pure." 
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IV. 
How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea. 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

V. 
Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides! 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear wave ! 

VI. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes! 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays! 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream! 



COMIN THRO' THE RYE. 

I. 
CoMiN thro' the rye, poor body 

Comin thro' the rye, 
She draigl't a' her petticoatie, 

Comin thro' the rve! 
O Jenny's a' weet poor body 

Jenny's seldom dry: 
She draigl't a her petticoatie 

Comin thro' the rye. 

II. 
Gin a body meet a body 
Comin thro' the rye. 
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Gin a body Kiss a body, 

Need a body cry? 
O Jenny's a' weet &c. 

III. 
Gin a body meet a body 

Comin thro' the glen. 
Gin a body Kiss a body 

Need the world ken? 
O Jenny's a' weet &c. 



OPEN THE DOOR TO ME, O. 

I. 
O, open the door, some pity to show. 

If love it mayna be, O ! 
Tho' thou hast been false, I'll ever prove true — 

O, open the door to me, O! 
II. 
Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 

But caulder thy love for me, O: 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart, 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, O! 
III. 
The wan moon sets behind the white wave; 

An' time is setting with me, O! 
False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 

I'll ne'er trouble them nor thee, O! 
IV. 
She has open'd the door, she has open'd it wide; 

She sees his pale corse on the plain, O! 
"My true love !" she cried, an' sank down by his side. 

Never to rise again, O! 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 

CHORUS. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 
We'll lak' a cup o' kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne! 

I. 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And auld^ lang syne? 

II. 
And surely you'll be your pint-stoup. 

And surely I'll be mine; 
And we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 

III. 
We twa ha'e ran about the braes, 

An' pu'd the gowans fine; 
But we've wandered monie a weary foot. 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

IV. 
We twa ha'e paidl'd in the burn, 

Frae morning sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

V. 
And there's a hand, my trusty fiere. 
And gie's a hand o' thine; 

> One MS. has "And days o'." 
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An' we'll tak' a right guid-willie waught. 
For auld lang syne. 

CHORUS. 
For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne! 



O MAY, THY MORN. 

I. 
O May, thy morn was ne'er sae sweet. 

As the mirk night o' December, 
For sparkling was the rosy wine. 

And secret was the chamber; 
And dear was she I dare na name. 

But I will aye remember. 

II. 
And here's to them that like oursel, 

Can push about the jorum! 
And here's to them that wish us weel 

May a' that's guid watch o'er them! 
And here's to them we dare na name. 

The dearest o' the quorum. 



JOCKEY'S TA'EN THE PARTING KISS. 

I. 
Jockey's ta'en the parting kiss, 

O'er the mountains he is gane; 
And with him is a' my bliss — 

Nought but griefs with me remain. 
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II. 
Spare my luve, ye winds that blaw, 

Plashy sleets and beating rain! 
Spare my luve, thou feathery snaw. 

Drifting o'er the frozen plain. 

III. 
When the shades of evening creep 

O'er the day's fair, gladsome e'e, 
Sound and safely may he sleep, 

Sweetly bl3rthe his waukening be! 

IV. 
He will think on her he loves, 

Fondly he'll repeat her name; 
For where'er he distant roves, 

Jockey's heart is still at hame. 



SCOTS WHA HAE. 

I. 
Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie! 

II. 
Now's the day, and now's the hour: 
See the front o' battle lour. 
See approach proud Edward's power- 
Chains and slaverie! 
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III. 
Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 

IV. 
Wha for Scotland's King and Law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or Freeman fa', 
Let him follow me! 

V. 
By Oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains. 
We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 

VI. 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 



IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY. 

I. 
Is there for honest poverty 

That hings his head, an' a that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by — 

We dare be poor for a' that! 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

Our toils obscure, an' a' that; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

Burns, Poems. 9 
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II. 
What though on homely fare we dine 

Wear hoddin grey, an' a' that? 
Gie fools then silks, and knaves their wine — 

A man's a man for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

Their tinsel show, an' a' that. 
The honest man, tho' e'er sae poor. 

Is king' o' men for a' that. 

III. 
Ye see yon birkie ca'd 'a lord', 

Wha stmts, an' stares, an' a' that? 
Tho' hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a cuif for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

His ribband star, an' a' that 
The man o' independent mind. 

He looks an' laughs at a' that. 

IV. 
A prince* can mak a belted knight, 

A Marquis, duke, an' a' that! 
But an honest man's aboon his might — 

Guid faith, he manna fa' that! 
For a' that, an' a' that. 

Their dignities, an' a' that 
The pith o' sense an' pride o' worth 

Are higher rank' than a' that. 

V. 
Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a' that) 

^ Some MSS. read "chief." ^ Another reading is "The king.' 
^ Other readings are "are better far'' and "are grander far." 
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That Sense and Worth o'er a' the earth 

Shall bear the gree an' a' that! 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

It's comin yet for a' that. 
That man to man the world o'er 

Shall brithers be for a' that. 



OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 

I. 
O, wert thou in the cauld blast 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea. 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee. 
Or did Misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a'. 

II. 
Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there : 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 
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NOTES. 

I') THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 

Both as a poetic tour de force, and as a dramatic triumph, 
this is perhaps the most remarkable of the poet's productions. By 
the aid of a mere medley of traditional rhyming forms, it bodies 
forth one of the most vividly human scenes of 

"midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity," 
in the whole range of poetic creation. Yet it belongs to a very 
early period of his poetic career, being written about the close of 
the autumn of 1785 ; and he set so little store by it, that not only 
did he never think of publishing it, but by 1793 had almost for- 
gotten its existence ; and in reply to George Thomson he affirmed 
that he had "kept no copy, and indeed did not know that it 
was in existence." The piece was first published in a tract "printed 
by Chapman and Lang for Stewart and Meikle" (Glasgow 1799). 
The MS. from which this copy was printed and also another MS. 
still survive. 

For a history of the fortunes of the "jovial mumper," in English 
and Scots verse, see the Centenary Burns (II, 291 — 8). From those 
predecessors Burns borrowed comparatively little except as regards 
form. In regard to subject-matter he however got a few suggestions 
from several songs in Wit and Mirth 1714 and 1719, as well as 
from The Merry Beggars published in The Charmer 1751, and 
included in Ramsay's Tea Table Miscellany, and from The 
Happy Beggars, also included in the Tea Table Miscellany. 
The poem is modelled on the eighteenth century musical cantata or 
oratorio— narrative or recitative intermixed with Songs; yet it is 
wholly destitute of plot and merely descriptive, the songs providing 
a graphic epitome of the lives and characters of the singers. The 
characters depicted are the stock characters of the old songbooks, 
but they are entirely recreated. Plainly they are drawn from life, 
and from the poet's own intimate knowledge of the idiosyncracies 
of the frequenters of "Poosie Nansie's" "Caravanseray" in Manchline. 
In regard to the metres, it is worth noticeing that while the recitatives 

') The numbers refer to the pages of the Texts. 
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represent the most characteristic of the Scottish metres of the revival, 
the songs are modelled chiefly on the Anglo-Scots ditties of the 
Collections, and the Tea Table Miscellany, the poem thus re- 
presenting, in a measure, an intermediate stage in his career. 

FIRST RECITATIVO. 

This is the finest example of Burns' use of the stave of The 
Bankis ofHelicon, probably invented by Alexander Montgomerie 
(1510 — 1610), the picturesque capabilities of the wheel being utilized 
with consummate mastery. 

Stanza I, 1. 9. "Poosie Nansie." — The meaning of the nickname 
"Poosie" is doubtful— it may be equivalent to "Cat," or have a 
reference to "brothel," or have some unknown local signification. 
Burns tells us that she was "Racer Jess's mother" in The Holy 
Fair. As the wife of George Gibson, she appears in the kirk 
session records of the period as a contumacious drunkard. The 
"public" of "Poosie Nansie" has been rebuilt, and is now "much 
frequented" not by "tramps," but by Burns club excursionists. 

Stanza II, 1. 2. "Mealy bags" : bags for holding oat meal, the 
chief alms of the beggar in the Scotland of the olden time. Cf. 
the old song, The Jolly Beggar: — 

"They'll rive a' my meal-powks 
And do me meikle wrang." 

THE SOLDIERS SONG. 

Partly suggested by one in a musical farce, "The Poor Soldier," 
published in Caw's Poetical Miscellany (Hawick 1784), but 
also slightly reminiscent of a song in the Lark, 1740, pp. 52—54, 
and of some lines in The Merry Beggars: 

"Make room for a soldier in buff, 

Who valiantly strutted about, 

Till he fancv'd the peace breaking off 

And then he most wisely sold out." 
Stanza II, 1. 2. "the heights of Abram":— In front of Quebec, 
where Wolfe died victorious, ij't" September 1759. L. 4. "Moro": 
— The Castle of El Moro at Santiago de Cuba, stormed in 
August 1762. 

Stanza III, 1. i. "with Curtis": — Admiral Sir Roger Curtis 
(1746 — 181 6), who destroyed the French floating batteries before 
Gibraltar, 13* September 1782. L. 3. Elliot: — George Augustus 
Elliot, Lord Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar. 
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2 SECOND RECITATIVO. 

In the rollicking metre of the old ballad stave, of which the 
earliest example in English is The Hunting of the Cheviots, 
and one of the most noted examples by the old Scots "makaris," 
Henryson's Robene and Makyne. 

THE "MARTIAL CHUCK'S SONG." 

This graphic, but some-what squalid, ditty was perhaps 
suggested by Ramsay's Soldier Laddie, but has not much in 
common with it. 

Stanza V, 1. 2. "Cunningham fair":— Cunningham, the northern 
territorial district of Ayrshire, contains the majority of the prin- 
cipal towns and villages of that county. 

3 THIRD RECITATIVO. 

A burlesque of the solemn French octave or ballat-royal 
stave which, according to James VI, ought to be used "for any 
heich [high] and grave subjectes." 

THE MERRY ANDREW'S SONG. 

Modelled after the later version of Auld Sir Symon in 
Herd's Collection (1769), derived from an old version preserved 
in the Percy folio MS. and also published in Wit and Mirth (1769). 
The metre is also identical with that of The Merry Beggars. 

6 FOURTH RECITATIVO. 

In octosyllabic complet, much employed in Scottish verse for 
tales and narratives. 

THE "RAUCLE CARLIN'S" SONG. 

Though professedly set to the tune of "O an ye were dead 
Guidman," having no similarity in metre to that traditional song, 
but clearly suggested by the Jacobite song, Lewie Gordon, 
attributed to Alexander Geddes (1737— 1802). As pointed out by 
Ritter (duellenstudien zu Robert Burns p. 88), it is also 
reminiscent of the ballad of "Gilderoy.'' 

8 FIFTH RECITATIVO. 

In the poet's favourite six line stave in rime coude, for a 
detailed history of which see The Centenary Burns (Vol. I, 
p. 336). 
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THE FIDDLER'S SONG. 

Suggested by an old improper ditty, of which there is a 
modern and imperfect version in Herd's Collection (1769). The 
fiddler, as the "Merry gutscraper," is one of the personages of The 
Merry Beggars. 

9 SIXTH RECITATIVO. 

In the four rhyme form of the old ballad stave. 

THE TINKER'S SONG. 

Suggested, as to matter, by derivatives in the chapbooks, 
from old black letter ballads on the "jovial tinker," but not in the 
metre of any of them, the stave being the six line stave in rime 
couie, fashioned on the imperfect Iambic tetrameter.— It was used 
by Dunbar (1460 — 1520) and was a special favourite of Alexander 
Scott (fl. 1547— 1584). 

Properly it should be written thus: — 
"My bonie lass 
I work in brass, 
A tinker is my station: 
I've travell'd round 
All Christian ground 
In this my occupation, &c." 
Stanza II, 1. 6. "Kilbaigie": — Burns notes that this whisky was 
a favourite "with Poosie Nansie clubs." The distillery of Kilbaigie 
was in Clackmannanshire. 

10 SEVENTH RECITATIVO. 

In the modified form of the stave of the old poem, Christ is 
Kirk (possibly by James I.), invented by Ramsay. 

Stanza II, 1. 5. "Homer's craft":— "Homer," remarks Burns, 
"is allowed to be the oldest ballad singer on record." L. 3. "shored 
them Dainty Davie": — "Offered them, for nothing, permission to 
complete their amour." Dainty Davie was a Scottish covenanting 
clergymen, the hero of a ludicrous adventure in a lady's bedroom 
when pursued by Claverhouse's dragoons. He is the subject of an 
improper song of that title preserved in The Merry Muses, and 
also of various verses in Maidment's Handful, of Pestilent Pas- 
quils (privately printed). 
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THE BARD'S SONG. 

The oldest version of For a' That and a' That is probably 
that preserved in The Merry Muses, although there are also Jaco- 
bite versions. The stave is the six line form of rime cou6e, 
formed on the imperfect Iambic tetrameter (see ante, p. 135). 

Stanza II, 1. 4. "Helicon": — Alexander Montgomerie, in The 
Cherry and the Slae, refers to "fontane Helicon", and Fergusson, 
in The King's Birthday, is even more specific in confounding the 
mountain with the stream: — 

"Nor seek for Helicon to wash us, 
That heathenish spring." 

II LAST RECITATIVO. 

Like the first, in the stave of The Bankis of Helicon. 

FINALE. 

Set to the tune written by Galliard for a song of Edward 
Ward's, words and music appearing in the Musical Miscellany 
(173 1). For the sentiments, compare The Happy Beggars: — 
"How blest are beggar-lasses 

Who never toil for treasure! 
Who know no care but how to share 
Each day's successive pleasure!" &c. 
And also The Beggar's Delight, in Wit and Mirth 1719. 

15 THE HOLY FAIR. 

Written in the autumn of 1785, and, like The Jolly Beggars, 
essentially descriptive. Its theme is the "sacramental occasion" of 
Mauchline parish, on the second Sunday of August; and it may be 
that all the orators portrayed actually officiated on that day and 
in the manner depicted. It may be well to explain that in the 
time of Burns, and even well on in the nineteenth century, it was 
customary to make the annual observance of the Lord's Supper, an 
occasion also for the festivity of "tent preaching". Services were 
suspended in the neighbouring parishes, the clergyman and flocks of 
all the neighbouring districts, for miles around, assembling in one 
large crowd in the neighbourhood of the one particular parish church; 
and while the communion was being dispensed inside the building 
at successive "tables," a series of sermons, with interludes of praise 
and prayer, were delivered in the open air from a rostrum pitched 
in a tent. 
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The method of treatment was in great part suggested by Fer- 
gusson's Leith Races and his The Hallow Fair. The measure 
is the modified form of the Christis Kirk stanza as used by Fer- 
gusson, the octave being built usually not on two but four rhymes, 
although there are several departures from this form throughout 
the piece. 

Stanza I. Compare the opening lines of Fergusson's Races: — 
"In July month, ae bonny morn, 

When Nature's rolsely green 

Was spread o'er ilka rigg o'corn, 

To charm our roving een." 

L. 5. "Galston muirs":— A range of high uplands in Galston 
parish, east-north-east from Mauchline. 

Stanza III, 1. 5. "The third cam up" &c.: — Compare the de- 
scription of "Mirth" in Fergusson's Leith Races. 

Stanza IX, 1. 8. "Kilmarnock":— This, now the largest town 
in Ayrshire,— about 10 miles NNW. of Mauchline — had from the 
close of the sixteenth century been famed for the weaving of hose, 
nightcaps and broad bonnets; and before Burns wrote, the manu- 
facture of carpets had also been introduced. 

Stanza XII, 1. 3. "Moodie" :— Alexander Moodie (1722— 1799), 
minister of Riccarton, whose pulpit antics are similarly described in 
The Kirk's Alarm: — 

"Wi' a jump, yell and howl 
Alarm every soul." 

Stanza XIV, 1. 5. "Smith":— George Smith (d. 1823) minister 
of Galston, a "moderate" (non-evangelical), but timid and time ser- 
ving ecclesiastic. 

Stanza XVI, 1. 3. "Peebles frae the water-fit" :— William Peebles 
(lyja?— 1826) of Newton-upon-Ayr, situated on the right bank of 
that stream where it fulls into the sea. He was the leader of the 
orthodox party. L. 7. "Common-Sense" :— This may mean the "New- 
Light" (or "Common-Sense") party of the Scottish church, or may refer 
to D"' Mackenzie of Mauchline, a prominent layman of that party, 
or may simply imply a patent lack of Common-Sense in the preacher's 
discourse. L. 8. "The Cowgate" :— Burns explains this was "a street, 
so called", facing "the tent in Mauchline." No doubt it was by it 
that the cows of the village originally went to pasture. 

Stanza XVII, 1. i. "Wee Miller":— Alexander Millar (d. 1804) 
was then. Burns explains, "the assistant minister at S' Michael's" Kil- 
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marnock. In 1787 he was ordained minister of Kilmaurs parish, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the people. 

Stanza XXI, 1. 4. "Black Russell" : —John Russel (1760—1817) 
then of the chapel-of-ease Kilmarnock, and afterwards of the second 
charge, Stirling — a burly militant christian, of black complexion and 
tremendous voice, famous for his stern delight in dilating on the 
terrors of the "wrath to come". L. 8. "Sauls does harrow": — 
"Shakespeare's Hamlet" (Note by Burns). 

Stanza XXVII. Such closing reflections are thoroughly in the 
Scottish manner. Cf. the conclusion of Fergusson's Hallow Fair: — 
"But gin a birkie's ower well saird, 
It gars him aften stammer" &c. 

24 HALLOWEEN. 

Though descriptive, this piece is neither, like The Jolly Beg- 
gars, concerned with low life, nor, like The Holy Fair, essentially 
satirical. It presents one of the pleasantest pictures of an old-world 
peasant interior, and the amusements of a company of "merry, 
friendly country folks," ever depicted by poet. Wholly avoiding 
the constraint and artificiality of The Cottar's Saturday Night, 
Burns never here lapses into mere rhetoric or rhodomantade. Fi- 
nely finished in every detail and marvelously terse and vivid, the 
piece is also more strictly poetic than many of his productions, the 
moonlight scene of Stanza XXV being enchantingly beautiful. 

In his subject Burns was anticipated by John May ne (17 59 — 1836), 
who had published a poem on Halloween in Ruddiman's Weekly 
Magazine for September 1780. It is written in the standard six 
line stave in rime cou^e; and Burns may unconsciously have 
obtained from it a few faint suggestions; but if it be so, the indi- 
viduality of treatment which confers poetic distinction is wholly that 
of Burns. Admitting that the germ of the escapade of "Leezie" 
is to be found in the adventure of "Jock M'Lean," who 
"Plump in a filthy peat-pot fell 
at Halloween", 
it is at least undeniable that by Burns the incident is improved 
almost beyond recognition. 

The poem is in The Holy Fair form of the Christis Kirk 
stanza, the octave being built generally on two rhymes only, al- 
though in Stanza XV three rhymes are used, and occasionally, as in 
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stanza I, recourse is had to the six line stave, in rime coude derived 
from the impei;fect Iambic tetrameter. 

Halloween, All Saints Eve (3i«'> October), is still kept in all 
the rural districts of Scotland, and although there is considerable 
variety in the ceremonies observed, social fun and jokes ending with 
a supper form the staple of the evening's recreation. Of Halloween 
Bums wrote: "Is thought to be a night when witches, devils, and 
other miscliief-making beings, are all abroad on their baneful mid- 
night errands; particularly those aerial people, the Fairies, are said, 
on that night, to hold a grand Anniversary." He also introduced the 
poem with the following preface: — 

"The following Poem will, by many readers, be well enough 
understood; but, for the sake of those who are unacquainted with 
the manners and traditions of the country where the scene is cast, 
Notes are added, to give some account of the principal Charms and 
Spells of that Night, so big with Prophecy to the Peasantry in the 
West of Scotland. The passion of prying into Futurity makes a 
striking part of the history of Human Nature, in its rude state, in 
all ages and nations; and it may be some entertainment to a philo- 
sophic mind, if any such shall honour the Author with a perusal, 
to see the remains of it, among the more unenlightened in our own." 

Stanza I, 1. 2. "Cassilis Downans" : — "Certain little, romantic, 
rocky green hills, in the neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Cassilis" (B.). The lands came by marriage into the possession 
of the family early in the fourteenth century; and some portions 
of the Castle, now a seat of the Marquis of Ailsa who is also four- 
teenth Earl of Cassilis, date from the fifteenth century. It is to 
Lord Cassilis' gate that the gipsy of the ballad of Johnnie Faa 
is represented as coming, but the 'Countess' of the ballad has not 
been identified. L. 7. "The Cove" : — "A noted cavern near Colean 
House, called the Cove of Colean ; which, as well as Cassilis Dow- 
nans, is famed, in country story, for being a favourite haunt of Fairies'' 
(B.). There are in reality six coves adjoining Colzean Castle — now 
the chief seat of the Marquis of Ailsa, and built in 1777, about eight 
years before Burns penned his poem — three towards the west and 
three towards the east of the castle. The Tradition that the caves 
are haunted by fairies, or unearthly creatures, is mentioned by Sir 
William Brereton (Travels 1634), who gravely states that one of the 
Knight's sons and a Galloway gentleman told him that the impressions 
of the creatures footsteps were renewed every morning in the sand. 
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Stanza II, 1. 3. "Where Bruce ance ruled" :— "The famous 
family of that name, the ancestors of Robert, the great deliverer of 
his country, were Earls of Carrick" (B.). Carrick, one of the an- 
cient districts of Ayr, originally formed a portion of Galloway, but 
about 1 186 was erected into a separate earldom. Neil second Earl 
of Carrick married Margaret, daughter of Walter, high Stewart of 
Scotland, by whom he had only one child Margaret, who in con- 
sequence became Countess of Carrick in her own right. By her 
second marriage to Robert Bruce, son of Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale, she became the mother of Robert Bruce, ultimately 
King of Scotland. 

Stanza IV, 1. 2. "Stocks" :— "The first ceremony of Halloween 
is, pulling each a "stock," or plant of kail. They must go out, 
hand in hand, with eyes shut, and pull the first they meet with: 
its being big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size 
and shape of the grand object of all their spells— the husband or 
wife. If any "yird," or earth, stick to the root, that is "tocher" 
or fortune; and the taste of the "custoc," that is, the heart of the 
stem, is indicative of the natural temper and disposition. Lastly the 
stems, or, to give them their ordinary appellation, the "rimts," are 
placed somewhere above the head of the door; and the Christian 
names of people whom chance brings into the house are, according 
to the priority of placing the "runts," the names in question" (B.). 

Stanza VI, 1. 2. "To pou their stalks o' corn": — "They go to 
the barnyard, and pull each, at three several times, a stalk of oats. 
If the third stalk wants the "tap-pickle", that is the grain at the 
top of the stalk, the party in question will come to the marriage- 
bed anything but a maid" (B.). L. 8. "The fause-house" : — "When 
the corn is in a doubtful state, by being too green or wet, the stack 
builder, by means of old timber, &c., makes a large apartment in 
his stack, with an opening in the side which is fairest exposed to 
the wind: this he calls a "fause-house" (B.). 

Stanza VII :— "Burning the nuts is a favourite charm. They 
name the lad or lass to each particular nut, as they lay them in 
the fire; and according as they burn quietly together, or start from 
beside one another, the course and issue of the courtship will be" (B.). 

Stanza XI, 1. 8. "The blue-due" :— "Whoever would, with 
success, try this spell, must strietly observe these directions: Steal 
out, all alone, to the kiln, and, darkling, throw into the 'pot' a clue 
of blue yarn; wind it in a new clue off the old one; and, towards 
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the latter end, something will hold the thread: demand, 'Wha bauds'? 
i-e who holds? and answer will be returned from the kiln-pot, by 
naming the Christian and surname of your future spouse" (B.). 

Stanza XIII, 1. 3. "I'll eat the apple at the glass":— "Take a 
candle and go alone to a looking-glass ; eat an apple before it, and 
some traditions say, you should comb your hair all the time; the 
face of your conjugal companion to be will be seen in the glass, 
as if peeping over your shoulder" (B.)- 

Stanza XV, 1. i. "The Sherra-moor" :— The battle of Sheriff- 
muir— in Perthshire about 2 miles ENE. of Dunblane— between the 
royalists under the Duke of Argyll and the forces of the "Pretender," 
under the Earl of Mar, was fought on 13* November 1715 — 13 
days after Halloween. 

Stanza XVI, 1. 4. "Achmacalla":— An imaginary village in- 
vented for rhyming purposes. L. 5. "hemp-seed" :— "Steal out, un- 
perceived, and sow a handful of hemp-seed, harrowing it with any- 
thing you can conveniently draw after you. Repeat, now and then— 
"Hemp-seed I saw thee, hemp-seed I saw thee; and him (or her) 
that is to be my true love, come after me and pou thee." Look 
over your left shoulder, and you will see the appearance of the 
person invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some traditions 
say, "Come after me and shaw thee," that is show thyself; in 
which case, it simply appears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, 
"Come after me and harrow thee" (B.). 

Stanza XXI, 1. 2. "To winn [winnow] three wechts o' naeth- 
ing": — This charm must likewise be performed unperceived and 
alone. You go to the barn, and open both doors, taking them 
off the hinges, if possible; for there is danger that the being about 
to appear may shut the doors, and do you some mischief Then 
take that instrument used in winnowing the corn, which in our 
country dialect we call a "wecht", and go through all the attitudes 
of letting down corn against the wind. Repeat it three times, and the 
third time, an apparition will pass through the barn, in at the windy 
door, and out at the other, having both the figure in question, and the 
appearance or retinue, marking the employment or station in life" (B.). 

Stanza XXIII, I. 3. "It chanc'd the stack he faddom't thrice": — 
"Take an opportunity of going unnoticed to a "bearstack" [stack of 
barley], and fathom it three times round. The last fathom of the 
last-time, you will catch in your arms the appearance of your future 
conjugal yoke-fellow." (B.) 
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Stanza XXIV, 1. 8. "To dip her left sark-sleeve in":— "You 
go out, one or more (for this is a social spell), to a south-running 
spring or rivulet, where "three lairds' lands meet," and dip your 
left shirt-sleeve. Go to bed in sight of a fire, and hang your wet 
sleeve before it to dry. Lie awake; and, sometime near midnight, 
an apparition, having the exact figure of the grand object in question, 
will come and turn the sleeve, as if to dry the other side of it." (B.) 

Stanza XXVII, 1. 2. "The luggies three are ranged":— "Take 
three dishes, put clean water in one, foul water in another, and 
leave the third empty; blindfold a person and lead him to the 
hearth where the dishes are ranged; he (or she) dips the left hand: 
if by chance in the clear water, the future (husband or) wife will 
come to the bar of matrimony a maid; if in the foul, a widow; if 
in the empty dish, it foretells, with equal certainty, no marriage at 
all. It is repeated three times, and every time the arrangement of 
the dishes is altered." (B.) 

Stanza XXVIII, 1. 5. "Till butter'd sow'ns":— "Sowens, with 
butter instead of milk to them, is always the Halloween supper" (B.). 
The dish is a species of flummery made from the husks of oats. 
It is nourishing, and was found invaluable by the garrison of Mafeking 
during the latter period of the siege. 



33 THE DEATH AND 

DYING WORDS OF POOR MAILIE. 

This fine example of pathetic humour, suggested not by any 
actual calamity, but by an occurrence which might have been tragical 
had the sheep not been "set to rights" by Burns, is much the best 
of the pieces written before 1783, and indeed the earliest unmistakeable 
indication that the mantels of Ramsay and Fergusson had fallen on 
one who was to be greater than either. — It "emulates," in a different 
metre, The Last Dying Words of Bonny Heck [a noted Fife 
greyhound] by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield (1665?— 175 1), but 
in spirit is more akin to John Skinner's (172 1 — 1807) The Ewie 
Wi' the Crooked Horn. As yet Burns did not venture to use 
the six line stave in rime coude, but contented himself with the 
simple octosyllabic couplet. 

L. 24. "Hughoc"' : — "A neebour herd-callant [boy] about three- 
fourths as wise as other folk" (B.). 
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35 POOR MAILIE'S ELEGY. 

Undoubtedly of much later date than TheLastDyingWords, 
and, as we now have it, specially prepared for the Kilmarnock volume. 
The stave revived by Sir Robert Sempill (1595?— 1661?) had by 
the example of Sempill, Hamilton, Ramsay, Fergusson and many 
minor poets become the conventional form of the elegy in Scottish 
verse. Such elegies are usually characterized by a certain humorous 
irreverence. 

Stanza I is reminiscent of the first stanza of Fergusson's Elegy 
on the The Death of Professor David Gregory, but the 
reminiscence is faint, and Burns is much more graphic than his 
predecessor. Here is is the Fergusson stanza: — 
"Now mourn, ye college masters a'! 
And frae your een a tear lat fa'; 
Fam'd Gregory, death has taen awa' 

Without remeid; 
The skaith ye' ve met wi's nae that sma'. 
Sin Gregory's dead." 
Stanza VIII. Cf. the last stanza of Skinner's Ewie wi' the 
Crooked Horn: — 

"O, all ye bards benorth Kinghorn, 
Call up your muses, let them mourn 
Our ewie wi the crooked horn, 

Frae us stown and fell'd and a'!" 

37 ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 

This piece — as is evident from a letter of Burns to Richmond 
17* February 1786— was written towards the close of 1785, not as 
Gilbert Burns supposed a year earlier. The six line stave in rime 
cou^e was a favourite one with Burns, not merely for elegies, but 
for "addresses," as well as for epistles. 

The piece is prefixed by a motto from Milton's Paradise Lost, 
and may be regarded as a humorous caricature, formed by combining 
characteristics of Milton's Satan, and of the Satan of Calvinistic Scot- 
land, and peasant superstition, scepticism as to any such indivi- 
duality being the underlying note of the poem. 

Stanza I 's 1—2:— a parody of I's 19—20 of Pope's Dun- 
ciad I, V. 

Stanza XV, 1. i. "Eden's bonie yard":— Reminiscent of Fer- 
gusson's "bonny yeard o' ancient Eden," in Cauler Water. 
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Stanza XVII. Cf. a stanza of Fergusson in The King's 
Birthday in Edinburgh: — 

"Now round an' round the serpents whizz 
Wi' hissing wrath and angry phiz" &c. 

43 HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER. 

William Fisher (1757—1809) — "HoUie Willie", a neighbouring 
farmer, and a bachelor elder in Mauchline parish church, had made 
himself specially obnoxious to many by his excessive official zeal, 
especially in the prosecution of the popular Mauchline solicitor, Gavin 
Hamilton, for the neglect of ''ordinances." From the kirk session 
Hamilton appealed with success to the Presbytery of Ayr, and the 
Prayer, Burns tells us, represents the "devotions" of "Holy Willie" 
on "losing his process" against Hamilton. It was written in July 1785 
but was published only posthumously, although in Burns' life-time 
it circulated widely in manuscript. 

Though ostensibly directed against an individual, the ultimate 
mark of the satire is the rigid Calvinism of the "Old Light" School, 
the outstanding peculiarities of the system being summarised with 
masterly skill in the remarkable petition of its rustic champion. The 
artistic triumph is achieved by dexterous touches, almost concealed 
by the subtle art of the satirist, yet exposing with irresistible effect 
the moral obliquity both of the system and the petitioner. 

Stanza XI, 1. 2. "God's ain Priest": — William Auld (1709 — 1791), 
minister of the parish of Mauchline, of very strict opinions, but 
then advanced in years, and perhaps a good deal dominated by the 
fanaticism of "Holy Willie", and other members of the kirk session. 

Stanza XIII, I. 2. "That Presbytery of Ayr':— Which, on 
17th July 1785, reversed the judgment of the Mauchline kirk session 
and agreed to grant a certificate in Hamilton's favour. 

Stanza XIV, 1. i. "That glib-tongued Aiken": — Robert Aiken 
(1759— 1807) a solicitor in Ayr, who defended Hamilton with 
success before the presbytery. He was an early patron, and warm 
friend, of Burns; and by his skilful elocution of Bums' MS. poems in 
private, "read him into fame.'' 

47 THE COTTAR'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Written probably in the early Spring of 1786. According to 
Gilbert Bums, the "hint of the plan, and the title of the poem," are 
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taken from Fergusson's Farmer's Ingle: but "Hugh Haliburton" does 
not exaggerate in stating that the influence of Shenstone's School- 
mistress, written in the same Spenserian stanza is quite as manifest. 
Indeed the tone of the Cottar's Saturday Night, in no respect 
resembles that of the Farmer's Ingle, the evening there being spent 
in merry cracks, and in hearing wizard tales, &c., whereas the Satur- 
day night depicted by Burns possesses all the solemnity of a Sun- 
day evening— all being grave and didactic. The poem, in short, 
is filled with the sentiraentalism and sensibility of the eighteenth 
century English poets. It is largely a mosaic of sentiments and ex- 
pressions, borrowed from Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, Pope, Shenstone 
Thomson, and even Milton, as has been minutely pointed out 
by various critics. The only other instance of Burns's use of the 
Spenserian stanza is an early religious piece, "Stanzas written in 
prospect of Death," and it would thus seem that he deemed it 
specially suited for the treatment of a solemn theme. The measure 
is not however adapted for the homely Scottish vernacular, although 
the more vernacular stanzas — as III and XI — are undoubtedly 
the least laboured and the most vivid. But the poem's wide po- 
pularity is due rather to its eloquent exposition of the pious aspect 
of lower class life, than to any exceptional poetic excellence. The 
sentiments are too much of the common-place, pattern order, to be 
distinctively those of Burns; and he had to cull them from a great 
variety of poetic sources. The scene depicted is also too much 
idealized. None knew better than Burns the sordid hardships of the 
cotter's lot; none at heart was more discontented with such a lot^ 
and to represent the cotter's happiness as the highest and purest 
possible on earth, the cotter's morality and piety as superior to 
those in better circumstances, and his crude attempts to chant the 
sombre music of the metrical psalms, as far more commendable than 
the noblest performance of the most renowned musicians (though 
the latter opinion may be explained by the current prejudice against 
Italian music), savours merely of bathos. Yet consummate artistic 
skill is manifested in welding the borrowed sentimentalisms into a 
poetic unity; and although, as a whole, the poem is essentially com- 
monplace, and occasionally unreal, in tone, the felicity of expression 
is undeniable, even if much of it be merely a modification of borrowed 
phrases. Artistically the poem is mainly of interest as an elaborate, 
but abortive, effort to harmonize the vernacular methods with those 
of the eighteenth century English poets. The most complete list of 
Analogies is that in Ritter's Q.uellenstudien zu Robert Burns 

Burns, Poems. 10 
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1901. pp, 95 — 108; but in some of the cases there mentioned the 
phraseology would naturally occur to Burns. For example he was 
bound to refer to the "ingle" and the "clean hearth-stane" &c. These 
were what he himself was accustoned to see. Certain similarities to 
Thomson and Fergusson is Stanzas XX and XXI are also of a very 
general kind. The thought is, in fact, of a very simple and common- 
place variety. It might occur to any one; but the noble phraseology 
in the two last Stanzas is mainly Burns's own. 

54 THE AULD FARMER'S 

NEW-YEAR-MORNINQ SALUTATION TO 
HIS AULD MARE MAGGIE. 

This delightful address, in which the auld farmer furnishes 
unconscionsly, a graphic biography of himself as well as of his "Auld 
mare," is more purely, and even ruggedly, vernacular in language 
than the majority of Burns' pieces. It was probably, written in the 
early spring of 1786. Stanza I, 1. I. "A guid New- Year":— New- 
Year's day is the principal festival day of Scotland, and for many 
generations it has been the custom to "hansel it in" by mutual 
offers and acceptances of glasses of liquor. The Auld farmer, in 
the case of his mare, substitutes, as a first gift, a ripp of corn, 

Stanza VI, 1. 5. "Kyle Stewart":— Kyle, one of the ancient 
districts of Ayr is separated by the river Ayr into two divisions, 
Kyle Stewart to the north, and King's Kyle to the south. The name 
"Kyle" is supposed to derive from a traditional Pictish regulus, the 
"Auld king Coil" of the song. 

59 FIRST EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK. 

John Lapraik (1727 — 1807) was a small proprietor who by 
the failure of the Ayr Bank in 1772 lost his fortune. The song 
"When I upon thy bosom lean," commemorates a similar mis- 
fortune. A song very similar to Lapraik's appeared in Ruddiman's 
Weekly Magazine ii''' October 1773, but Lapraik may have sent 
his song there, and the editor may have altered it. The theory that 
Lapraik copied his song from that in the Weekly Magazine is 
therefore unproved— though it is better than any of the other 
pieces included in Lapraik's Poems on Several Occasions, 1787. 

Burns' Epistle is modelled on the epistolary correspondence 
between Hamilton of Gilbertfield and Allan Ramsay (included in all 
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editions of Allan Ramsay's Poems), who were the first to make 
use of Sempill's stave for this purpose. 

Stanze II, 1. i. "a rockin": — On this term Gilbert Burns 
remarks: — "Derived from those primitive times, when the country- 
women employed their spare hours in spinning on the rock or 
distaff. This simple implement is a very portable one, and well 
fitted on the social inclination of meeting in a neighbours house;, 
hence the phrase of going a-ro eking or with the rock." 

Stanza XVIII. Cf. the last stanza of Ramsay's First Reply- 
to Hamilton: — 

"To Ed'nburgh, Sir, whene'er ye come, 
I'll wait upon ye, there's my thumb, 
Were': frae the gill-bells to the drum, 

And tak' about. 
And faith I hope we'll not sit dumb, 
Nor yet cast out." 
See also several stanzas of Hamilton's First Epistle, begin- 
ning:— 

"Now tho' I should baith reel and rottle, 
And be as light as Aristotle, 
At Edinburgh we sail hae a bottle" &c. 
Stanza XXII. Compare the first stanza of Hamilton's Second 
Epistle: — 

"When I receiv'd thy Kind epistle 

It made me dance and sing and whistle; 

O sic a fike and sic a fistle 

I had about it! 
That e'er was knight of the Scots thistle 
Sae fain, I doubted." 

64 A BARD'S EPITAPH. 

This remarkable example of self portraiture, with which Burns 
concluded his 1786 edition, was no doubt inspired by the fore- 
bodings created by his gloomy circumstances and the Armour 
entanglement. 

6s ADDRESS TO EDINBURGH. 

Burns reached Edinburgh on the evening of 28* November 
1786, travelling on horse back from Ayrshire by Douglas, Carnwarth 
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and Slateford. By this route by far the best view is obtained of the 
castle, which, as it met his direct gaze, for many miles is graphically 
and nobly delineated in the fifth — which is by far the best — stanza of 
the poem. The other stanzas, rather hackneyed in sentiment, are re- 
deemed by a certain dignity — if also partial stiltedness — of expression, 
and by the easy Flow of the versification, the mastery of the ball at 
royal stanza being here much more complete than in The Lament. 
The personification of social influences, mental qualities &c. as Wealth, 
Justice, Learning and so forth, was a special convention of the 
eighteenth century English poets, the poem being no doubt in- 
tended as a compliment to his Edinburgh patrons. 

Stanza IV, 1. 4. "Fair Burnet": — "Fair B — " wrote Burns 
to Chalmers "is heavenly Miss Burnet, daughter of Lord Monbodo, 
at whose house I had the honour to be more than once. There 
has not been anything nearly like her, in all the combinations of 
Beauty, Grace and Goodness the Great Creator has formed, since 
Milton's Eve on the first day of her existence" — a declaration 
which hopelessly confounds Milton with the "Great Creator" ! After 
Miss Burnet's death from consumption, i2'i> June 1790, Bums com- 
memorated her in an English Elegy, which was long on the anvil, 
and about whose merits he expressed himself with deserved diffidence. 

Stanza VI. The "Stately dome" of this stanza is Hol)TOod 
Palace, which the last of the direct Stuart line to occupy was Prince 
Charlie in the' 45. 

68 WILLIE'S AWA'. 

A compliment to William Creech (1745 — 1815), Burn's Edin- 
burgh publisher. The poem, dated Selkirk ij'^ May 1787, was 
written by Burns during his tour in the south of Scotland, and sent 
to Creech during a visit of the latter to London. 

Stanza I, 1. i. "Auld Reekie" [old Smoky] was the common 
name— of a very ancient date — given by the country people to 
Edinburgh. Cf. Ramsay's Elegy on Maggy Johnston:— 
"Auld Reeky mourn in sable hue." 

Stanza V, 1. i. "The commerce-chaumer"— The Edinburgh 
chamber of commerce had, the previous year, been founded by Creech. 

Stanza VI, 1. i. "his levee door":— Creech was accustomed 
to hold literary Breakfasts, which came to be known as "Creech's 
levees.'' 
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Stanza VII. Those five representatives of intellectual Edinburgh 
were:— (i) Professor James Gregory (1753— 1821) the famous 
Professor of Medicine, much given to support his opinions by Latin 
quotations; (2) A. F. Tytler (1747 — 1813), then Professor of Civil 
History and afterwards a lord of session as Lord Woodhouselee— a 
special literary adviser of Burns and responsible for some "so-called" 
corrections in the later Edinburgh editions; (3) William Greenfield, 
then professor of rhetoric, whose reputation in 1798 underwent 
sudden eclipse; (4) Henry Mackenzie (1745 — 185 1), whose Man of 
Feeling Burns, during the sentimental period of 1783, "prized next 
to the Bible," and who contributed a warm appreciation of Burns's 
Kilmarnock volume to The Lounger of 9th December 1786; and 
(5) Dugald Stewart (1753— 1828), Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
whose acquaintance Burns had previously made at his summer resi- 
dence of Catrine, two miles southeast of Mauchline: — 
"Learning and Worth in equal measure trode 
From simple Catrine, their long-lov'd abode." 

71 TO A HAGGIS. 

A haggis is a pudding, consisting of the sheep's heart, liver 
and lungs mixed with onions and oatmeal, and boiled in a sheep's 
stomach. From time immemorial it has been a favourite dish of 
the Scottish poorer classes. Dunbar has recourse to it to illustrate 
the poverty of his poetic rival, Kennedy: — 

"The gallows gapis efter thy graceless gruntle, 
As thou would for a haggis, hungry gled." 

Its elevation to pre-eminence as the chief national dish of Scot- 
land, for rich and poor alike, is an innovation consequent on Burns's 
Address. 

Stanza IV, 1. i. 'Horn for horn [spoon for spoon]: — The 
peasant custom was to sup in common out of one dish, placed in 
the middle of the table. 

73 ELEGY ON 

CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON. 

The subject of this elegy was a retired lieutenant of the Earl 
of Home's regiment, whose acquaintance Burns had made in the 
convivial clubs of Edinburgh. Similarities in Method to Ramsay 
and Fergusson may be traced throughout the poem, and there are 
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also faint echoes from several English poets; but the similarities 
and the echoes are almost too indefinite to deserve notice. The 
assimilation is rendered almost complete by the emotional energy, 
while the finishing polish is almost equal to that of "Tarn o' Shanter". 
Stanza IV, Is. ?— 4. Compare Fergusson's On the Death 
of Scots Music: — 

"Or todlin burns thai smoothly play 
Oer gowden bed." 

74 THE FIVE CARLINS. 

This mere political squib is of interest as an admirable parody 
of the traditional ballad. The "five Carlins" are a personification of 
the five Dumfries burghs, enjoying the joint privilege of returning a 
member to parliament. The election contest alluded to, began in 
the late autumn of 1789. 

Stanza III, 1. i. "Maggie by the banks o' Nith":— Dumfries, 
the principal burgh of the group, situated on the Nith, whose banks 
are there rather steep. L. 2. "Marjorie o' the monie lochs": — Loch- 
maben — early associated with an ancestral castle of the Bruces, 
is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of no less than seven 
lochs [lakes]. 

Stanza IV, 1. i. "Blinkin Bess o' Annandale'": — Annan, having 
association with Bruce, and after Burns's time with Thomas Carlyle. 
L. 2. "Brandy Jean" :— Kirkcudbright, much addicted, as Bums well 
knew, to the smuggling of French brandy. 

Stanza V, 1. i. "Joan frae Crichton Peel" :— "Sanquhar which 
is the old castle of the Crichtons" (B.). 

83 TAM O' SHANTER. 

This marvellously vivid piece of description, represents more 
fiiUy than any of Burns' other poems the greatness of his imagina- 
tive gifts; and apart from songs and the Elegy on Captdn Henderson 
is the only very notable example of his muse during the last nine 
years of his life. Yet it owes its origin to mere accident. The 
churchyard surrounding the ruined kirk of Alloway was the burial 
place of his father, and when Burns in 1789 met Captain Grose, 
then visiting Scotland to making drawings for his work on The 
Antiquities of Scotland, he suggested to Grose to insert a 
picture of the ruined kirk in his volume. But as no architectural 
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interest attaches to the ruin, Grose, very properly, only agreed to 
the request on condition that Burns should "furnish a witch story to 
be printed along with it". Apparently what Grose expected and 
Burns first intended was a witch story in prose, for he sent three 
samples from which Grose might chose; and it was only by a 
happy second thought that Burns found in one of the tales the 
theme for his immortal Tam o' Shanter. 

Here is the story in Burns's prose: — 

"On a market-day in the town of Ayr, a farmer from Carrick 
and consequently whose way lay by the very gate of Alloway 
kirkyard, in order to cross the river Doon at the old bridge, which 
is about two or three hundred yards further on than the said gate, 
had been detained by his business till by the time he reached Allo- 
way it was the wizard hour between night and morning. Though 
he was terrified with a blaze shining from the kirk, yet, as it is 
a well-known fact that to turn back on these occasions is running 
by far the greatest risk of mischief, he prudently advanced on his 
road. When he had reached the gate of the kirkyard, he was sur* 
prised and entertained, through the ribs and arches of an old Gothic 
window, which still faces the highway, to see a dance of witches 
merrily footing it round their old sooty blackguard master, who 
was keeping them all alive with the power of his bagpipe. The 
farmer, stopping his horse to observe them a little, could plainly 
descry the faces of many old women of his acquaintance and neigh- 
bourhood. How the gentleman was dressed tradition does not say, 
but that the ladies were all in their smocks : and one of them 
happening unluckily to have a smock which was considerably short 
to answer all the purposes of that piece of dress, our farmer was so 
tickled that he involuntarily burst out with a loud laugh, 'Weel 
luppen Maggy wi' the short sark!', and, recollecting himself, instantly 
spurred his horse to the top of his speed. I need not mention the 
universally known fact, that no diabolical power can pursue you 
beyond the middle of a running stream. Lucky it was for the poor 
farmer that the river Doon was so near, for notwithstanding the 
speed of the horse, which was a good one, when he reached the 
middle of the arch of the bridge, and consequently the middle of 
the stream, the pursuing vengeful hags were so close at his heels 
that one of them actually sprang to seize him; but it was too late; 
nothing was on her side of the stream but the horses tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infernal grip, as if blasted by a stroke 
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of lightning; but the farmer was beyond her reach. However the 
unsightly tailless condition of the vigorous steed was, to the last 
hour of the noble creature's life, an awful warning to the Carrick 
farmers not to stay too long in Ayr markets." 

This narrative in prose sufficiently disposes of Dr. Meyerfeld's 
theory (Robert Burns, Berlin 1899) that the poem was suggested 
by Cowper's Diverting History of John Gilpin. Almost the 
only similarity between the two poems is that the heroes of both 
happen to be on horseback. 

L. I. "Chapman billies":— It so happens that Fergusson 
mentions "Chapman billies," both in his Eclogue to the Memory 
of Dr. William Wilkie, and in Hallow Fair; but since those 
worthies were a conspicuous feature of old Scottish town and village 
life, it is unnecessary to suppose that Burns got the suggestion of 
this picturesque line from Fergusson. 

L. 13. "Tarn O' Shanter": — The hero of the adventure has 
been identified with Douglas Graham (1739— 181 1) tenant of the 
farm of Shanter. 

L. 28. "Kirkton Jean": — Jean Kennedy, who kept a tavern 
at Kirkoswald, is supposed to be the person referred to. It was at 
Kirkoswald that Burns, while spending his seventeenth summer in 
the study of mensuration, "learned to look unconcemedly on a large 
tavern-bill, and mix without fear in a drunken squabble". 

L. 41. "Souter Johnie":— A shoemaker, John Davidson 
(1728— 1806), who lived not far from the farm of Shanter, is said 
to have been a drinking cronie of Douglas Graham; but it is doubt- 
ful if Burns knew of this, and the name may be borrowed from 
Fergusson's Election. 

L. 116. "Nae cottillon brent new frae France": — Cf. The 
Piper o' Dundee "A spring brent new frae yout the seas"; but the 
phrase, "brent new", was a common one in rustic circles. 

L. 120. "There sat auld Nick in shape o' beast": — The 
assumption of a beast shape by the Devil is an accepted folk-tradition. 
"Nick" is either related to the low German nikker an executioner, 
or the Icelandic nykr, a water spirit. 

L. 164. "There was ae winsome wench and waly":— Pro- 
bably suggested by a similar line in Ramsay's Three Bonnets. 

L. 193. "As bees bizz out": — The simile is quite common; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Burns needed to borrow it 
from a previous writer. 
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LI. 219 &c. "Now wha" &c. : It was customary with the old 
"Makaris" to tag all the more humorous tales with a moral. 



EPIGRAMS. 

92 IN LAMINGTON KIRK. 

First published in Lockhart's Life of Burns. Lamington is 
a very thinly inhabited rural parish in Lanarkshire. It was a 
common jibe against the "moderate" clergy that they preached 
only "cauld morality." There is of course a double entendre 
in the last line. 

92 IN THE COURT OF SESSION. 

Those clever portraits of the opposing counsel in an Ayrshire 
divorce case in the supreme judiciary court at Edinburgh, show 
that Burns had as keen an eye for the oratorical peculiarities of the 
bar as for those of the pulpit. The "Lord Advocate" was Islay 
Campbell, who as Lord Succoth, become President of the Court of 
Session. Henry Erskine, then the leading advocate of the oppo- 
sition, was a friend of Bums, and one of the most brilliant counsel 
of his day. Indeed Lord Brougham refers to one of his addresses 
as "the most consummate exhibition of forensic talent" he had 
ever witnessed. 

93 A HIGHLAND WELCOME. 

Written at Dalnacardoch, in the parish of Blair AthoU, Perthshire. 
It is now a shooting lodge, but when Burns visited it, it was a 
stage-coach hostelry. To Burns it would be of special interest, from 
the fact that Prince Charlie spent a night (29'h August 1745) there. 
On leaving, Burns is said to have recited the lines to his host. 
Qween Victoria and the Prince Consort, when they called incognito 
at the hostelry, 9''' October 1861, were not so favourably impressed 
with its equipments. They had here a "shabby pair of horses put 
in, with a shabby driver, driving from the box.'' 

EPITAPHS. 

93 ON TAM THE CHAPMAN. 

The epitaph is meant to indicate the cordial air of the Chapman 
to all and sundry, and the power of his insinuating manners. 
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SONGS. 

94 JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

A re-reading of an old ballad, of which there are a great 
variety of sets, one of the best in this form being that reprinted 
in David Laings Early Metrical Tales, 1825, 2^ ed. 1889. In 
some sets the hero is Allan-a-Maut [Malt]. The oldest authenticated 
set is that in the Bannatiyne Ms. It dates from the early sixteenth 
century, or before this, and may have been the work of Dunbar. 
It begins: — 

"When he wes young and cled in grene, 
Haivand his air [HairJ abowt his ene, 
Baith men and wemen did him mene, 
When he grew on yon hillis he: 
Why sowld nocht Allane honorit be?" 

97 MY NANNIE O. 

Written sometime before April 1784, under which date it 
appears in the First Common Place Book. The heroine, ac- 
cording to Gilbert Burns was Agnes Fleming, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, to whom he was then paying "some of that 
roving attention which he was continually devoting to some one." 
The song may have been suggested by Allan Ramsay's "Nanny O" ; 
but there is also a broadside, "The Scotch Wooing of Willie and 
Nannie," as well as others in a similar strain, with heroines of 
other Christian names. 

98 THE GLOOMY 
NIGHT IS GATHERING FAST. 

Composed in September 1786 while he was conveying his 
chest to Greenock, with a view to set sail to Jamaica. His purpose 
was shortly afterwards set aside by the prospect of getting a new 
edition of his poems published in Edinburgh. The most striking 
portion of the song is the first stanza, and especially the first quatrain, 
describing the approach of a stormy evening on the moors. The 
first quatrain of Stanza III was afterwards echoed in the last quatrain 
of The Silver Tassie: — 

"It's not the roar o' sea or shore,'' &c. 
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100 THE RIGS O' BARLEY. 

Burns includes this song among the "rhymes" of his early- 
days, but it must have been at least revised for the Kilmarnoclr 
edition (1786), and there is no earlier trace of it. It was suggested 
by the fragment of an old song which Ramsay also had before him^ 
when he wrote My Patie is a Lover Gay. Various verbal re- 
semblances — accidental or not— to lines in other songs, have been: 
pointed out by Ritter in duellenstudien zu Robert Burns, 
Halle 1899. 

loi GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O'. 

Suggested by an old improper song preserved in The Merry- 
Muses, and published in a fragmentary form in Herd's Collection 
(1769). Stanza V, 1. 3. "Her prentice hand" &c. This thought, it 
has been pointed out, appears in Cupid's Whirligig, a comedy, 
London 1607; but it also appears elsewhere and might occur to any one. 

102 M' PHERSON'S FAREWELL. 

A re-reading of a broadside on a Highland freebooter, hanged 
at the Market cross of Banff, io'i> November 1700. Much of the 
sentiment and spirit of the old piece is preserved, but the whole is. 
transfigured and glorified by the poet's art. Carlyle, who knew 
nothing of the original, asks "Who, except Burns, could have given 
words to such a soul ?" And we may still ask : Who, except Burns 
could have given a soul to such words? 

104 AY WAUKIN O. 

Although in quite a different vein from M' Pherson's 
Lament, this is an equally fine adaptation of an old song, or 
rather of an old fragment, which is all that is preserved in the 
Herd MS. 

104 THE SILVER TASSIE. 

According to Burns, the first half stanza of this song is oldj 
but probably this quatrain, also, was at least retouched by Burns. 
There is an old tune called The Pier o Leith, which no doubt 
had its old song. A slight resemblance in Burns's song to Ramsay's 
Farewell to Lochaber has been pointed out by Ritter; but such 
resemblances are often accidental and inevitable; and at any rate 
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Tiothing of Ramsay's beteness is retained. As for the line, "The 
trumpets sound, the banners fly," Burns may be credited with 
ability to imagine this himself. 

105 THERE WAS A LAD. 

Commemorative of the Bard himself, and published post- 
humously by Cromek in 1808. The chorus is adapted from the 
refrain of an old song. 

Stanza I, 1. i. "Kyle":— One of the ancient divisions of 
Ayrshire. It was in Kyle-Stewart — the northern division of Kyle — 
that Burns was born. 

Stanza II, 1.2. "Five-and-Twenty days begun" : — "January 25 •'' 
1759, 'h^ '^^^^ °f ""y Bardship's vital existence" (Note by Burns). 

106 OF A' THE AIRTS. 

Written at Ellisland, while M^s Burns was staying at Mauchline 
during the rebuilding of the farm house. It may contain faint echoes, 
as Ritter supposes, of English songs, but they are very faint indeed. 
The reference to the "west" was of course suggested, by the fact 
that Mauchline lies west-north-west from EUisland. 

107 MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

A reminiscence of his Highland tour. The chorus is partly 
horrowed from an older song — "The strong Walls of Derry." 

108 YE FLOWERY BANKS. 

The second of three sets of what is substantially the same 
song. What incident it commemorates is unknown, although some 
have conjectured that it refers to an amour of Miss Peggy Kennedy, 
a niece of Gavin Hamilton. 

109 JOHN ANDERSON. 

A transformation of a some-what improper English song of 
the eighteenth century. Certain resemblances in expression to other 
songs, pointed out by Ritter, are of a very commonplace order ; and 
the phrases are in fact colloquial : 1. e. "Monie a cantie day," might 
be used by any one, and it is because it might be so used, that it 
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is employed by Burns. All the phraseology is in fact of the kind 
that might be used in conversation. The art of Burns is shown in 
the selection of it. 

109 O MERRY HAE I BEEN. 

Suggested by the old song, The Bob O Dunblane, of 
which a version appeared in Ramsay's Tea Table Miscellany; 
but both motive and words of the song seem to be entirely 
Burns' own. 

no THOU LING'RING STAR. 

Written by Burns in the autumn of 1789, in memory of his 
mysterious early sweetheart, Mary Campbell, who died at Greenock 
in October 1786. The essential artificiality of the piece is evidenced 
by the fact that both in sentiment and imagery it is strongly 
reminiscent of Blair's Grave. There are also faint echoes of 
Shenstone, Pope &c. 

Ill WILLIE BREW'D. 

Written in celebration of a convivial meeting at Moffat with 
William Nicol and Allan Masterton, masters in the Edinburgh High 
School. Masterton composed the air for the song. 

Stanza II. There are various old burdens, introducing three 
merry men, three merry boys, or three merry girls. 

113 THE TITHER MORN. 

Possibly suggested by an old song, but no original has 
been discovered. 

114 THINE AM I. 

Written for Thomson's Scottish Airs, as English words for 
the duaker's Wife. One of the poet's most successful efforts in 
English. Other songs with phrases about taking lips or eyes away 
are common; and inevitably so. The "Nancy" of the song was 
M" Maclehose. 

114 WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES. 

Sent to Thomson by Burns as a substitute for Will ye gang 
to the Ewe Bughts Marion? Songs beginning in this interro- 
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gative form are very common amongst the older Scottish productions. 
The song was probably suggested in part by Burns's relations with 
Mary Campbell although there is no evidence that he proposed to 
take her with him to the Indies. 

SIS AE FOND KISS. 

Commemorative of the poet's parting with Clarinda, 6''" De- 
cember 1791, before she left Scotland to join her husband in Jamaica. 
It is mainly of note for the remarkable second stanza, the remainder 
beeing a little artificial and bombastic. 

J16 O LEEZE ME ON MY SPINNING-WHEEL. 

This delightful picture of rustic content owes nothing except 
its burden to the Loving Lass and Spinning Wheel of Ram- 
say's Tea Table Miscellany. 

118 THE DEIL'S AWA. 

Possibly suggested by a song of Thomas Whitwell, a North- 
umbrian rhymster, on a dance of the Devil with an exciseman, 
■but wholly Burns's own so far as the tone and spirit of the piece 
are concerned. 

J 19 DUNCAN GRAY. 

Founded on an old improper song, whose spirit is more full}' 
preserved in another version by Burns. There are also analogous 
English ballads. 

120 MARY MORISON. 

Though referred to by Burns as one of his "juvenile works," 
this song can hardly be of earlier date than 1785, and may be later. 
The lady was the daughter of Adjutant Morison who took up his 
residence in Mauchline in 1784. The stave is the French octave 
with refrain. Some of the commonplace lover situations and sen- 
timents are worked into the piece ; e. g. "if not love then pity" &c. ; 
but all is equisitely expressed, and as a poetic whole it is perhaps 
the finest of his love lyrics. 

121 A RED, RED ROSE. 

Wholly borrowed from stanzas of old songs (see the Cen- 
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tenary Burns III, pp. 402—404) which, however, have been re- 
touched and rearranged with marvellous artistic skill. 

122 IT WAS A' FOR OUR RIGHTFU' KING. 

A re-reading of certain stanzas of the old ballad of M ally 
Stewart, which is itself modelled on older ballads (see The Cen- 
tenary Burns III, 433 — 436). 

123 FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. 

The Afton is a tributary of the Dumfriesshire Nith. Though 
the general tenor of the thought is of course common to numerous 
songs on rivers, "Sweet Afton" was most probably suggested by 
David Garrick's "Thou Soft Flowing Avon" &c., which it closely 
resembles in rhythmical effect. 

124 COMIN THRO' THE RYE. 

An amendment of an improper song in The Merry Muses. 
Some suppose there is a reference to the Rye water, a rivulet in 
Dairy Parish Ayrshire, but there are older songs of a similar kind, 
where the reference is clearly to a field of rye. 

125 OPEN THE DOOR TO ME O. 

There are many old songs and ballads on "Opening the Door;" 
and possibly Burns' song is a modification of some unknown version. 

126 AULD LANG SYNE. 

The chorus resembles that of an old blackletter ballad, and 
there are various traces of other songs on the same theme; but the 
version is one of the best examples of Burns' power to extract the 
finest flavour of a popular sentiment, and to give it its final ex- 
pression. The "Auld Minister's Song," which Ritter conjectures 
may have been one of Burns's originals, could not have been known 
to him. It was first included in Skinner's Poetical Works in 1859. 
No authority is given for including it, and it is greatly inferior to 
the average of Skinner's productions. 

127 O MAY, THY MORN. 

Supposed, like "Ae Fond Kiss," to commemorate the Poet's 
parting from Clarinda. 
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127 JOCKEY'S TA'EN THE PARTING KISS. 

Possibly suggested by an older song, but no original has been 
discovered. 

128 SCOTS WHA HAE. 

Written originally to the old tune Hey Tutti Taiti, tra- 
ditionally, but no doubt erroneously, said to have been Bruce's March 
at the battle of Bannockburn. Several Jacobite songs were written 
to the tune. The last stanza, Bums states, he borrowed from the 
stall edition of Wallace: — 

"A false usurper sinks in every foe, 
And liberty returns with every blow" 
"a couplet", he adds, "worthy of Homer." 

129 IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY. 

Modelled on an old improper song, which had also suggested 
Jacobite versions. 

131 OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 

A compliment to Jessie Lewars (the sister of a fellow excise- 
man) who had tended him during his last illness. 
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4', all 

A-haci, behind 
Ahiegh, aloof 
Aboon, above 
Abread, abroad 
Ae, one 
Aff, off 

Aff-loofj offhand 
A-fore, before 
Aft, oft 
Aften, often 
Aiblins, perhaps 
Aik, the oak 
Ain, own 
Aim, iron 
Airi, direction 
AUh, an oath 
Ai'^U, a cinder 
A-jee, to the one side 
Alone, alone 
^»ce, once 
A«, one 
Ast, ashes 
Asklent, askance 
Aspar, aspread 
Asteer, astir 
Aught, eight 
AM, old 
Aumous, alms 
y4wa', at all 
^wfl', away. 

Burns, Poems. 



Baggie, the belly 

Bairn, a. child 

Bairntime, issue 

5fl27A, both 

5a*e, a biscuit 

Baniboo-^le, To cheat by mysti- 
fication 

Bane, a bone 

Barley-hree, barley-brew 

Batch, a quantity of stuff, a nunj- 
ber of persons 

Bauckie-bird, the bat 

5aM^, a cross-beam 

Bauk-en', a beam end 

Bauld, bold 

S«, alone 

5eflr, barley 

5««i, to kindle, to fan 

Bellum, assault 

Belyve, by and bye 

Ben, a parlour, into the parlour 

Beyont, beyond 

Bicker, to flow with a noise 

Biel, a sheltered place, a dwelling 

&7/, the bull 

Billie, a fellow, a brother 

BirJi, the birch 

Birhie, a fellow 

jBzY, a small piece; 'just at the bit,' 
in the nick of time 

5/^:(, a flurry 
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Bixx, to buzz 

Black-bonnet, the name for the 
Scottish elder, who on Sunday 
were a black-bonnet 

Blate, bashful 

BJaud, a large quantity 

Blaw, to blow 

BleJlum, a blusterer 

Blether, a bladder 

Blether, to talk foolishly 

Blink, to glance, to smile, to leer 

Blink, a glance, a short time 

Boddle, a farthing 

^offy, a person 

Bogle, a. hobgoblin 

Bonnie, pretty, beautiful 

Boortree, an elder-bush 

Bore, a small hole 

Bow-Kail, cabbage 

Bow't, bent 

Brachens, ferns 

Brae, a small hill 

Braid, broad 

Braik, a harrow 

Brainge, to pull rashly 

Brattle, a short race 

Braw, fine, handsome, well- 
dressed 

Breast, to pull too much with 
the breast 

Brent, brand 

Brent, straight 

£?■««, brew 

5rj|', a bridge 

Brisket, the breast 

Briiher, brother 

Broose, a wedding race 

Brimstane, brimstone 

Brunt, burnt 

Buirdly, stalwart 

Bmot, the buttocks 



Bum, to hum 

Bunker, a seat 

Burdy, a maiden 

5Mr«, a rivulet 

5msJ, to dress, to adorn 

Buss, a bush 

But, without 

But, butt, in the Kitchen 

By, beside; "by himsel," out of 

his wits 
Byke, a bee's nest, a crowd of 

persons. 

Ca', to call, to drive [as cattle 
or horses] 

Cadger, a hawker 

Caller, fresh, cool 

Callet, a trull 

Canna, cannot 

Cannie, quiet, gentle, prudent 

Cantie, cheerful, lively 

Cantraip, witching 

Carlin, an oldish, or old woman 

Cartes, playing cards 

Cauld, cold 

Caup, a wooden drinking vessel 

Cavie, a hencoop 

Chanter, the pipe of the bagpipes 

Chap, a fellow 

Chapman, a. pedlar 

Cheep, to peep 

Chiel, a young fellow 

Chuck, Chuckle, a hen, a title of 
endearment 

Claes, clothes 

Clatter, to make a noise by striking 

Claught, clutched 

Claver, clover 

Claver, clavers, gossip 

Claymore, a two handed High- 
land sword 
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Cleckin, a broo4 

Cleek, to take hold of, to snatch 

Clink, a sharp stroke 

Clinkin, smartly 

Clinkumbell, the bellringer, the 
beadle 

Cloot, the hoof 

Clout, to patch 

Clud, a cloud 

Clunk, to sound as being 
emptied 

Coble, a flat boat 

Coft, bought 

Cog, a wooden vessel, used 
chiefly as a plate 

Coof, a stupid fellow 

Cookit, hid 

Coor, to cover 

Coost, cost 

Coolie, a small pail 

Core, corps 

Couthie, lovingly, comfortably 

Crack, to chat 

Cracks, conversation 

Craik, the corn-crake, the land- 
rail 

Crambo-jingle, rhyming 

Cranreuch, rime, hoar-frost 

Creeshie, greasy 

Cronie, a familiar companion 

Croon, to hum 

Croose, confident, proud 

Crouchie, hunchbacked 

Crowdie-time, porridge-[i. e. 
breakfast-jtime 

Crummock, a cudgel 

Crump, crisp 

Cuddle, to fondle 

CurcUe, a curtesy 

Curpin, the crupper of a horse 

Custock, the pith of the colewort. 



Dad, Daddie, father 

Baffin, fun 

Dfl//, foolish, merry, out of one's 

wits 
Bails, planks 
Barg, a task • 

Barklins, in the dark 
Baur, to dare 
Baw, to dawn 
Bawds, big pieces 
2?flw/, to fondle, to pet 
Beleeret, delirious 
Bight, to wipe 
Bing, to hit, to beat 
Binna, do not 
i);V/, to vibrate 
Bonsie, illtempered 
Bool, woe, sorrow 
Bouce, sedate 
Bowff, dull 

Bowie, downcast, drooping 
Boytin, doddering 
Braigl't, draggled 
Briegh, tedious 
Briddle, to toddle 
Broop-rumpl't, short-rumped 
Brucken, drunken 
Bry, thirsty 
Bub, puddle 

Buds, Buddies, clothes, rags 
Byke, a stonefence. 

E'e, the eye 

Een, eyes 

E'en, E'enin, evening 

Eerie, awesome, apprehensive 

Eldritch, unearthly 

Ettle, aim, intention 

Eydent, diligent. 

Fa', to fall, to befall, to have, 
to claim 
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Faddom, to fathom 

Faiftj fond, glad, desirous 

Fainness, fondness 

Far Is, small cakes 

Fash, to trouble, to bother 

Fasten-e'en' the evening before 

lent 
Pause, false 
Fause-house, the hole in a corn 

stack 
Feat, spruce 
Fecht, to fight 
Feck, the greater part 
Feckless, pithless 
Fell, pungent, keen, deadly 
Fend, to keep off, to defend 
Fidge, to fidget 

Fient, "fiend, a petty oath" (B) 
Fiere, a companion 
Fissle, to tingle 
K/, foot 
Fiitie-lan', the near horse of the 

hindmost pair in the plough 

[then drawn by four horses] 
Flainen, flannel 
Flee, to fly 
Fleech, to wheedle 
Fleesh, fleece 
Fley'd, scared 

Fling, to kick, to caper, to dance 
Flisk, to fret, to caper 
Flit, to change 
Flyte, to scold 
Forbears, ancestors 
Forty, besides 
Forgather, to meet; Forgather up, 

to make friends with 
Forjesket, jaded 
Fou', full, drunk 
Fow, a bushel 
Frae, from 



I Fretnit, estranged 
Fu', full 

Fud, a short tail 
Fuff, to puff 
Fyke, fret, anxiety 
Fy7«, to dirty. 

Gab, the mouth 

Gabs, talk 

Gac, gave 

(?fl«, to go 

Gaed, went 

Gaen, gane, gone 

Gaels, ways 

Gang, to go 

Gangrel, a vagrant 

Gar, to make, to compel 

Garten, a garter 

GajA, well-to-do, wise, self-com- 
placent 

Goii, to talk 

Gate, the way, the road, the 
manner 

Gaun, going 

Gavjhy, a foolish lad or woman 

Gawsie, buxom, big 

Gear, goods, money, wealth 

Get, issue, offspring 

Gie, to give, Gied, gave, Gien, 
given 

Gif, if 

Gilpey, young girl 

Gin, if 

Girn, to twist the face in pain 
or wrath, to snarl 

Gill, a wig 

Glaiiie, glossy 

Glint, to shine obliquely 

Gloamin, the twilight 

Glovj'r, to stare 

Glow'r, a stare 
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Gopan, the wild daisy 
Gowd, gold 

Graip, grape, a. dung fork 
Graith, implements, instruments, 

attire 
Grain, to groan 
Grain, a groan 

Grannie, Grannie, grandmother 
Grape, to grope 
Grai, wept 
Greet, to weep 
Grumphie, the pig 
Grunile, a grunt 
Gude, God 
Gude, Guid, good 
Guid-faiher, father-in-law 
Guid-man, the husband. 

Ha', the hall 

iSse, have 

Haffet, the temple, the side of 

the head 
Hafflins, half-way, partly 
Haggis, see Notes to "Address 

to a Haggis" 
Hain, to spare, to save 
Hairsl, harvest 
Hale, whole, the whole 
Halesome, Healsome, wholesome 
Hallan, a partition wall 
Halloween, All saints Eve 
Hame, home 
Han', hand 
Hangie, hangman 
Hansel, the first gift 
Hap-step-an'-lowp, hop-step-and- 

jump 
Harn, coarse cloth 
Hand, to hold 
Haurl, to trail 
Hav'rel, halfwitted 



Havers, nonsense 

Havihie, a name for a cow [pro- 
perly one that is white faced] 

Healsome, v. Halesome 

Hecht, to offer, to promise 

Hechle, a huckling comb 

Herd, the tender of cattle 

Heugh, a hollow 

Hilch, to hobble, to limp 

Hing, to hang 

Hirple, to move unevenly 

Hoddin, "the motion of a sage 
countryman riding on a cart 
horse" (B) 

Hoddin-grey, Homespun grey 
cloth 

Hoodie-craw, the carrion crow 

Hool, the outer case 

Hoard, to hoard 

Horn, a spoon made of horn 

Hornie, a name for the Devil 

Hotch, to jerk 

Houghmagandie, fornication 

Howe, a hollow 

Howe-backei, hollow backed 

Hawk, to dig 

HowUt, the owl 

Hoy't, urged 

Hoyte, "to amble crazily" (B) 

Hughoc, dim. of Hugh 

Hunkers, hams 

Hurcheon, the hedgehog 

Hurchin, an urchin 

Hurdles, the buttocks. 

/', in 

Itta, each, every 

Ingine, "genius, ingenuity'' (B) 

Ingle, the fireside 

I'se, I shall, or will 

Ilher, other. 
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yai, a jade 
Jaiil!, to dally 
]aup, to splash 
]inh, to dodge quickly 
Jinker, a swift goer 
Jo, a lover 

Jocteleg, a pocket knife 
Jow-and-croon, to swing and 
croon. 

Kail, Kale, the colewort 

Kebars, rafters 

Kebbuck, a cheese 

Keek, to look, to glance slyly 

Ken, to know 

Xep, to catch 

Ket, the fleece on a sheep's body 

Kiaugh, anxiety 

Kimmer, a gossip 

if(VA, a church 

iifiVre, a harvest-home 

Kittle, to tickle 

Kiillin, a kitten 

Kiutlin, cuddling 

Knaggie, knobby 

Knowe, a knoll 

ifys, cows 

Kyte, the belly 

Kythe, to show, to display. 

Zifl^, slow, backward 

Laigh, low 

ifl/r, lore 

Laiih, loath 

Laiihfu', loathful, hesitating 

Lallan, lowland 

Lane, lone 

LaM^f, long 

Langsyne, long ago 

ifl/i, leapt 

Lassie, girl 



Lflt/«, the rest 

Lai/rock, the lark 

iayi, pastures 

Leal, loyal 

icflr, learning 

Lee-long, live-long 

Lee^e me on, commend me to 

Leak, to look 

Lid, to sup 

Lin, Linn, a waterfall 

Link, to trip swiftly 

Lint, flax 

Liniwhite, the linnet 

ioo/, the palm of the hand 

Lough, a pond, a lake 

iow, Lowe, a flame 

Lowin', flaming, burning 

Lowse, to let loose, to untie 

Lug, the ear 

Luggie, an eared caup, a porringer 

Lum, the chimney 

Lume, a loom 

Lunches, large portions 

iani, smoke, steam 

Lyari, grey, discoloured, withered. 

Mair, more 

Maisi, most 

'Maist, almost 

Affli, to make 

Manteele, sl mantle 

Maukin, a hare 

Maun, must 

Maul, malt 

Meikle, Muckle, much 

Melder, meal-grinding 

Mc//, to meddle 

Melvie, to dust with meal 

Mense, tact, discretion 

Menseless, unmannerly, senseless 

Midden, a dunghill 
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Mint, primly 
Mind, to remember 
Minnie, mother 
Mirh, dark 
Monie, many 
Mools, crumbling earth 
Moop, to nibble 
Moss, a bog 
Muckle, V. Meikle. 

Na, Nae, no, not 
Na hy, not at all 
Naething, nothing 
Nappy, ale 
Neebor, neighbour 
Neisi, next 
Neuk, a corner 
Nieve, the fist 
Nit, a nut. 

V, of 

O' Joo/, for nothing 

Onie, any 

Or, ere 

Orra, extra 

Ought, aught 

OutJer, in the open 

Oui-owre, upon 

Owre, over, too, too much. 

Paidle, to paddle, to wade 
Painch, the paunch 
Paitrick, the partridge 
Paw^, to cram 
Pa/, pot 

Penny-fee, small wages 
Penny-wheep, small-beer 
Philiheg, the Highlander's kilt 
Pleugh, a plough 
PHver, a pover 
Poc^, a small bag 
Pom, Poiy, to pull 



Pow, the poll 
Prce, P/-je, to taste 
Press, a cupboard 
Primsie, precise 
Pu', to pull 

Puddock-stool, a toad-stool 
Pussie, a name for the cat or hare 
Pyhe, to pick. 

Quean, a young woman. 

Ragweed, ragwort, benweed 

Raible, to recite by rote 

Rail; to roar 

i?flz^«, to excite 

Ramfeexled, exhausted 

Randie, turbulent, lawless 

Rani, to make merry, to roister 

Rash, a rush 

Rash-buss, a clump of rushes 

Ration, a rat 

Raucle, sturdy 

Raught, reached 

Rax, to stretch, to extend 

Ream, to cream, to foam 

Reek, to smoke 

Reest, to scorch 

Reest, to refuse to go 

Remead, remedy 

Ripp, a handful of. corn from the 

sheaf 
Risk, to crack 
Rive, to tear, to burst 
Rock, a distaff 
Rockin, a social meeting 
Roose, to praise 
Row, Rouie, to roll, to flow 
RunkJed, wrinkled 
Rimt, the stalk of the colewort 

or the cabbage 
Ryke, to reach. 
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Sab, to sob 

Sab, a sop 

Sae, so 

Soft, soft 

Sair, sore, severe, strong 

Sair, sorely, very 

Sark, a shirt 

Saugh, the willow 

Saui, salt 

Sax, six 

Scaud, to scald 

Scaur, fearsome, afraid 

Scaur, a jutting bank 

Scunner, disgust 

Scraicbin, calling hoarsely 

Screed, a tear [with a loud noise] 

Screed, a. quantity of writing 

Scrievin, careering 

Sel\ self 

Shank, a stalk, a limb 

Shaw, a wood 

Sheers, scissors 

Sherra-moor, Sheriffmuir 

Shiel, a cottage 

Shift, a choice 

5/5z7/, shrill 

Shog, a shake 

Shore, to offer 

5ic, such 

5«7/er, silver, money 

Simmer, summer 

Sin', since 

Skettum, a good-for-nothing 

5A£//), to spank, to walk quickly, 

to hasten 
Skelping, sounding as if struck 
Skelpie-limmer's face, the face of 

a bad child that deserves a 

beating 
Skiegh, skittish 
Skirl, to sound shrilly 



Sklent, to slant 

Skriech, a scream 

Skriech, skriegh, to scream 

Skyte, to squirt 

Slae, the sloe 

Slap, an opening in a fence 

She, sly 

5/;y^«, slipped 

Sma', small 

Smiddie, smithy 

Smoor, to smother 

Smoutie, smoky 

Snakin, sneering 

Snick, a latch 

Snirtle, to snigger 

Snool, to cringe 

Snoove, to jog along slowly 

Sonsie, goodnatured, pleasant, 

easygoing 
Soupe, sup, liquid 
Souter, a cobbler 
5^ae, to foretell 
Spaivie, the Spavin 
Spairge, to splash 
5^a^, spoke 
5^ee/, to climb 
5pc«/, to put a spit through 
Spence, the parlour 
5^/er, to ask 

Splore, a merry meeting, a row 
Spring, a quick dance-tune 
Sprittie, full of weedy roots • 
Sprush, spruce 
Spunk, spirit, fire 
Spunkies, Jack-o-lanthorns 
Stacher, to stagger, to totter 
Staggie, Staig, a young horse 
Stan', to stand 
Stang, to sting 
Stant, stood 
Stank, a moat 
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Stark, strong 

Starnies, Siarns, stars 

Staw, to sicken with disgust 

Staw, stole 

SUer, to stir, to meddle with 

Sleeve, coinpact 

Sten, a leap 

Sien, to spring 

Siey, steep 

Stibhle, stubble; stibbh-rig, chief 

harvester 
Stimpart, a quarter peck 
Stiri, a young bullock or heifer 
Stock, a plant of cabbage or 

colewort 
Stoiter, to stagger 
Stoor, harsh, stern 
Stoup, a. drinking pot 
Siown, stolen 
Siownlins, by stealth 
Strappin, well made, shapely 
Straughi, straight 
Streekit, stretched 
Sluddie, an anvil 
Sturt, trouble 
Sturtin, troubled, frighted 
Sugh, sigh 
Sumph, a churl 
Swank, limber 

Swanky, a strong, young fellow 
Swat, sweated 
Swatch, a sample 
Swats, new ale 
Swirlie, twisted 
Syne, since, then. 

Taen, taken 
Tak, to take 
Tapetless, pithless 
Tap pickle, the grain at the top 
of the stalk 



Tapsalteerie, topsy-turvy 

Tawie, tractable 

Tawpie, a foolish woman 

Tawted, matted 

Teats, small quantities 

Tent, to tend 

Teniie, heedful, watchful 

Thae, those 

Thairm, small guts 

Theek, to thatch 

Thegither, together 

Thirl, to thrill, to vibrate 

Thou'se, thou shall 

Thrang, busy, thronging 

Throu'ther, pell-mell, at once 

lane, alone 
Tight, girt, prepared 
Till, to 

Timmer, timber 
Tirl, to strip 
Tiiher, the other 
Tiltlin, whispering laughingly 
Tocher, a dowry 
Tod, the fox 
Toom, empty 
Tousie, Towsie, shaggy 
Towmont, a twelvemonth 
Towse, to rumple, to tousle 
Toyie, to totter 
To:;ie, flushed with drink 
Tryste, a cattle market 
Twa, two 
Tyke, a dog. 

Unco', extremely, strange, out 
of the common, too much 
wondrous 

Unco's, unusual, wondrous, or 
striking things 

Usquebae, whisky. 

Vauntie, proud. 
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Wdbsler, weaver 

Wad, would would have 

Wad na, would not 

Wae, woe 

Wae, woful, sad 

Waesucks, alas ! 

Wae worth, Woe befall! 

Wale, to choose 

WaJie, wawlie, choice, large 

Wanchancie, dangerous 

Wanreslful, unrestful 

Wark, work 

Wad', the world 

Warse, Worse 

Wat, wet 

Water-fit, water-foot, the mouth 

of a river 
Wauble, to wobble 
Wauk, to awake 
Wauken, to waken, to awake 
Waukrife, wakeful 
Waur, worse 

Warn; to worst, to defeat 
Wecht, a measure for corn 
Wee, small 
Wee things, children 
Weel, well 
We'se, we shall 
Westlin, western 
Whai^le, to wheeze 
Wham, whom 
Whan, when 
Whang, a large slice 
Whar, where 
Whase, whose 



Whatna, which 
Whatreck, nevertheless 
Whii, to scud 
Whids, scuds 
Whins, furze 
Whitter, a draught 
Whyle's, sometimes 
Wiel, an eddy 
Wight, strong 
Winn, to winnow 
Winna, will not 
Winnock, window 
Win't, did wind 
Wintle, a stagger 
Wintle, to stagger 
Win^^e, a curse 
Woo', wool 
Woodie, the gallows 
Wooer-babs, love-knots 
Wordy, worthy 
Worset, worsted 
Wrang, wrong. 

Yard, a garden 
Yearn, an eagle 
Yerd, Yird, earth, the earth, 

the ground 
Ye'se, ye shall 
Yestreen, yester evening 
Yin, ale 
Yokin, a yoking, a half day's 

work, a set to 
Yon/, beyond 
Yowe, a ewe 
Yule-night, Christmas Eve. 
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Errata. 



Page 2, 



13, 
13, 
18, 
18, 
21, 
22, 
33j 

37; 

40, 
42, 
44, 
46, 
46, 

50, 
50; 

53; 
55; 



89, 

89, 
90, 

94, 
96, 
123, 
123, 
130, 
134, 

137, 
137. 
140, 
142, 
143; 



note 2 read "Staggering an' swaggering." 
Recitativo II 6, read "spavie," instead of "spavie'," 
note I read "their" instead of "tliea" 
note 3 read "baclcs." instead of "bucks." 
IX 5 read "o' tittlin" instead of "o'tittlin" 
note 1 read "elect." 1786 Ed. "salvation." 1786 Ed., changed 
note 1, cancel the dash, 
note I and 2, cancel the dash. 
1. 4 fr. bel. read "naething" 
Motto to 'Address to the Deil', read "throned" 
note 2 read "One MS." 
XIX 5 read "Erse," 
VIII 2 read "Leezie's" 

XV 2 read "Lord, visit them" who did employ him," 
XV 5 read "Thy" 

. 4 from foot, read "awkward." instead of awkward. 
. 8 from foot, read maid instead of maid' 
. 2 from foot, read "noble" 
. 2 from top, cancel the full stop after 'day' 
. 7 from foot, put comma after 'this line' 
. 176, put comma after 'Nannie' 
. 179, put comma after 'cour' 

. I from foot, put comma after "jade" and 'editions' 
. 2 from foot, read "shout." Grose instead of "shout" Groce 

3 and II 3, put comma after 'oath' 
. I from foot, read 'thrown".' 
. 6 from foot, insert '5' after 'clear' 
. I from foot, insert '5' before 'One' 
I 3, read 'their' for 'then' 
. 13 from foot, read 'couplet' for 'complet,' and 'Scottish' 

for 'Scottish' 
. 10 from foot, read 'falls' instead of 'fulls' 
. 5 from foot, insert comma after 'explains' 
, 3 from foot, read 'strictly' 
. 13 from foot, put comma after 'tragical' 
, 12 from top, cancel one 'is' 
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Biicher fur das wissenschaftliche Sprachstudium. 

Books for scientific study of languages. 
Ouvrages pour I'dtude scientifique des langues. 




Die Sammlnngen Ton Elementar- nnd Handbiichern der 
germanischen, romanisclieii imd indogermanlschen Sprachen, 

die der Winter'sche Verlag herausgibt, unterscheiden sich durch 
die eigentumliche Doppelnatur der ihnen gestellten Aufgabe von alien 
andern Unternelimungeii almlicher Art; denn ihr Ziel ist, die strengste 
Wissensctiaftlichkeit des Inhalts mil einer Form zu verbinden, die den 
Forderungen der Padagogik Geniige leistet; sie wollen die deutsciie 
Griindlichkeit mit der vorbildlichen Klariieit der englischen 'Primers' 
vereinigen. 

Wie die englischen Primers den Bedurfnissen der Praxis ent- 
sprungen sind, so mufite auch in Deutschland das Verlangen nach 
ahnlichen, der Praxis dienenden Hulfsmitteln erwachen, als an den 
Universitaten die praktischen Ubungen mit dem Anspruch auf 
Gleichberechtigung neben die rein theoretischen Vorlesungen zu 
treten begannen. Dieser Umschwimg der Verhaltnisse ist noch 
ziemlich jiuig, liegt doch die Grundung der ersten modemen Semi- 
narien kaum ein Menschenalter zuruck. Der Wandel der Anschau- 
ungen, den die Verschiebung des Schwerpunktes im akademischen 
Unterricht notwendigerweise im Gefolge hatte, ist noch junger, er 
ist selbst heute noch nicht zu einem Abschlu6 gediehen. 

Friiher gait als Dogma, da6 sich der Student im SchweiSe 
seines Angesichts in die Geheimnisse der altern germanischen oder 
romanischen Dialekte einarbeiten musse. AUes, was ihm diese Auf- 
• gabe hatte erleichtern kOnnen, war verpOnt. Ja, es hat sine Zeit 
gegeben, in der man sogar die alphabetische Anordnung der WSrter- 
biicher den vermeintlichen Forderungen der Wissenschaft opferte, 
ihre praktisehe Bestimmung unbedenklich hinter theoretische Speku- 
lationen zuriicktreten liefi. 



Carl Winter's XTnlversltatsbnohhandlungp In Heidelberg. 

Nur allmahlich sind diese tiefeingewurzelten Vorurteile ge- 
schwunden. Nur aUmahlich hat sich die Erkenntnis durchgesetzt, 
dafi jede ilberflussige Erschwerung des an sich schon muhevollen 
ersten Sprachstudiums nur auf Kosten andrer wichtiger Wissens- 
gebiete, vorab auf Kosten der Kulturgeschichte und der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, erfolgen konne. Man hat sich endlich daran erinnert, 
dafi auch die griindlicliste Sprachkenntnis immer nur Mittel zum 
Zweck sein diirfe, das Ziel selbst aber entweder die Erkenntnis der 
in den Sprachdenkmalern lebenden Kultur oder die Erkenntnis der 
Sprachentwicklung und ihrer Gesetze sein musse. 

Diese neue Auffassung forderte neue Hulfsmittel. Zwei Be- 
dingungen gait es zu erfiillen: Erstlich durch Klarheit und Ein- 
fachheit der Darstellung, durch scharfe Scheidung zwischen Wesent- 
lichem und Unwesentlichem den Forderungen der Praxis gerecht 
zu werden; zum andern durch entschlossene Durchfuhrung der 
modernen sprachwissenschaftUchen Metliode das feste Fundament 
zu weiterer Forschung zu legen. Diese Methode allein erscMiefit 
das wahre Verstandnis der Sprache, sie hat zuerst das Prinzip der 
Entwicldung auf ein Gebiet des geistigen Lebens angewandt und 
dadurch der Sprachwissenschaft eine ftihrende Stellung im Reiche 
der Geisteswissenschaften erobert. 

Aber die entwicklungsgeschichtliche Betrachtungsweise hat nicht 
bloS theoretischen, sie liat auch einen eminent praktischen Wert; 
denn nur sie vermag den toten sprachUchen Tatsachen Leben ein- 
zufl56en, sie bringt Ordnung in die bunte Fulle des Stoffes, sie 
zeigt das Gesetz in der Wirrnis der Ausnahmen. 

Wohl ist in den akademischen Vorlesungen unendlich viel zur 
Verbreitung dieser Anschauungen geschehen; doch das gednickte 
Wort hat mit der mundlichen Lehre nicht gleichen Schritt gehalten : 
Handbiicher, die den reiclien Ertrag der modernen Forschungen in 
einer Form bieten, die auch dem AnSnger leicht verstandlich ist, 
sind leider nur vereinzelt gebUeben. Diesem empfindlichen Mangel 
in umfassender, streng systematischer Weise abzuhelfen, das ist die 
Aufgabe, der die verschiedenen Sammlungen des Winter'schen Ver- 
lags dienen. Gewifi ist ihre Form verbesserungsfahig, gewifi lassen 
sich auch andere Wege denken, die zum Ziele fuhren: aber mag 
auch die Zukunft Neues und Besseres bringen, ein verheifiungsYoUer 
Anfang ist doch schon gemacht. 

Dem rastlosen Bemuhen vereinter Krafte wird es gelingen, auf 
der bereits geschaffenen Grundlage weiterzubauen und den leitenden 
Gedanken des Unternelimens immer reiner auszupragen: die un- 
trennbare Vereinigung von Wissenschaft und Praxis. 
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Germanische Bibliothek 

£rste Abtellung ; 

Samtnluny germanischer Elementar- und Handbucher 

herausgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm Streitberg, 

Professor an der Onlversltat Miinster. 

I. Relhe: Grammatiken. 

TTrgermanisclie Granimatik. Einfiiliiung in das Tergleichende Sta- 
dium der altgermanischen Dialekte von Dr. W. Streitberg, Professor 
an der Universitat in Muuster. 8°. gebeftet Mk. 8.—, Leinwandband 
Mk. 9.—. Vergriffen. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage in Vorbereitung. 
Gotisclies Elementarbuch von Dr. W. Streitberg, Professor an der 
Universitat in Miinster. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. 8". gebeftet 
Mk. 4.80, Leinwandband Mk. 5.60. 

S. Band. Altislandisclies Elementarbnch von Dr. B. Kahle, a. o. Professor an 
der Universitat in Heidelberg. S". geheftet Mk. 4.—, Leinwandband 
Mk. 4.80. 

4. Band. Altenglisches Elementarbnch von Dr. K. D. Bulbring, u. Professor an 
der Universitat in Bonn. I. Teil: Lautlebre. 8". geheftet Mk. 4.80, 
Leinwandband Mk. 5.60. IT. Teil in Vorbereitung. 

0. Band. Altsachslsclies Elementarbuch von Dr. F. Bnlthausen, 0. Professor an 

der Universitat In Kiel. 8<i. gebeftet Mk. 5.—, Leinwandband 
Mk. 6.—. 

iltliocMeutsches Elementarbnch. (In Vorbereitung.) 
Mlttelhochdentsches Elementarbnch von Dr. V. Michels, o. Professor 
an der Universitat in Jena. S". geheftet Mk. B.— , Leinwandband 
Mk, 6.—. 

III. Beihe: I.eseb{icher. 

1. Band. Altfriesisches Lesebnch mlt Grammatlk und Glossar von Dr. W. 

Meuser, Oberlehrer In Wilhelmshaven. 8». geheftet Mk. 3.60, Lein- 
wandband Mk. 4.20. 



1, Band. 



2. Band. 



6. Band. 

7. Band. 



In Vorbereitung beflnden sich: 

I. Keihe: Crrammatiken. 
Etnleitung in das Stndiam des If enhochdentschen von Professor Dr. M. H. Jellinei. 
Jfeuengllsche Grammatlk von Professor Dr. 0. Jespersen. 
mittelengUsches Elementarbnch von Dr. B. Jordan. 
Altdanische Grammatlk von Dr. H. Bertelsen. 

II. Reihe: Literarltistorisolie Elemeutarbflolier. 
©rundrlE der althochdentschen nnd altsachsischen literatnrgeschichte von 

Professor Dr. E. Steinmeyer. 
OrnndrlC der mitteihochdentschen Literaturgeschichte von Professor Dr. K. 

Zraus. 
GrnndrlG der altnordischen LiteraturgeBchichtc von Professor Dr. B. Kahle. 
GnmdriE der altcnglischen literatnrgeschichte von Professor Z>c. MaxForster. 
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III. Belhe: Iiesebficher. 

Altwestnordisches Lesebnch von Professor Br. Otto van Friesen. 
MittelenglischeB Lesebnch mit gramniatisclier Einleitnng von Dr. W. Seuser. 
Mittelhochdentsches fjbnngsbach yon Professor Dr. K. Kraufi, 

IV. Beihe: Worterbficher. 
Althochdentsches etfmologisches Worterbnch von Dr. E. Wadatein. 
Altniederdentsclies etymologlsches IVorterbnch von Dr. E. Wadstein. 
Altnordlscbes etyntologlsches IVorterbncU von Professor Dr. E. lAdia. 
Altengllsches etymologisches IVorterbnch Ton Professor Dr. F. SoUhausm. 
Norwegisch-danisches etymologisohes Worterbncb von Professor Dr. Folk una 

Professor Dr. Torp. tJbersetzt von Dr. Damdsen. 
eotisches etymologisrhes Worterbnch von Professor Dr. Uhlenbeck. Neu be- 

arbeitet von Professor Dr. E. LidM. 

V. Belhe: Altertomsknnde. Allgemeines, 
fiermaulsche Ethnographie von Dr. G.Schutte. 
Germanische jUtertnmskuude von Dr. 0. Almgren und Dr. B. Salin. 
Die Urheimat der Oermanen von Dr. Andreas M. Hansen. 
Elementarbnch der Experimentalphonetik von Professor Dr. A. Meillet und 

R. Qauthiot. 
Geschichte der altgermauischen Ueligion von Professor Dr. Karl Helm. 
Germanische Lehnworter in den finniseben Sprachen von Dr. T. E. Karsten. 



Germanische Bibliothek 

Zwelte Abtellnng : 

Untersuchungen und Texte 

herausgegeben von W. StreUberg. 

1. Band. 1. Strecliformen. Ein Beitrag znr Lebre von der Wortentstehung 
und der germaniscben Wortbetonung von Heinrich Schroder. 8". geh. 
Ml£. 6. — Leiuwandband Mk. 7. — . 



Weltere B&nde warden folgen. 



Carl 'Wliitcr'8 Unlversita tsbnchhandlnng In Heidelberg. 

Sammlung romanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher 

heransgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm Meyer-JyUbTce, 

o. Professor an der Unlversitat Wien. 

I. Relhe: Orammatlken, 
1. Band. Einfiihrung in das Studinm der roniauischeu SprachTrisaeiischaft TOn 

Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, o. Professor an der Unlversitat in Wien. 8°. 
geheftet Mk. 5.—, in Leinwandband Mk. 6. — . 

3. Band. Altprovenzallsches Elcmentarbuch von Dr. 0. SchuUz-Qora, o. Pro- 

fessor an der 'Universitat KBnigsberg. 8». geheftet Mk. 3.60, in Lein- 
wandband Mk. 4.20. 

4. Band. Altitallenisclies Elementarbach von Professor Br. B. Wiese in Hallea.S. 

8°. geheftet Mk. 5.—, in Leinwandband Mk. 6. — . 
6. Band. Bvmiinisches Elemeutarbnch von Dr. H. Tiktin, Professor an der 
Unlversitat Berlin. 8°. geheftet Mk. 4.80, in Leinwandband Mk. 5.60. 

III. Reihe: WdTterbiicher, 

1. Band. Etymologisclies ITorterbnch der rumanischen Sprache. I. Latel- 
ulsches Element von JDr. S. Puscariu, Privatdozent an der Unl- 
versitat Wien. geheftet Mk. 6.—, in Leinwandband Mk. 7.—. 



In Vorbereltung befindcn sich: 

I. Beihe: GTammatiben. 
Altfranzoslsches Elementarbuch von Professor Dr. W. Cloetta. 
Anglonormanjiisclies Elementarbucli von Professor Dr. J. Vising. 
Historlsche franzosische Orammatik von Professor Dr. W. Meyer-Lubke. 
Catalanisches Elementarbuch von Dr. jur. et phil. J. Hadwiger. 
Altspanlsclies Elementarbnch von Professor Dr. Zauner. 

III. Beihe: Iilterarhlstorlsclie Elementarbliolier. 
firundriS der altfranzosischen Llteratnrgeschichte von Professor Dr. Ph. A%g. 

Becker. 
(irimdrlC der mitteUranzosiBclien literatiirgescliichte dcs XT. Jahrhunderts 

mlt Orammatik nnd Chrestomatkie von Prof. Dr. Fr. Ed. Schneegans. 
erundrlC der altproTenzalischen Literaturgeschichte von Professor Dr. V. 

Crescini. 
drimdriB der altitalienischen Literaturgescldclite von Prof. Dr. K. Vo^ler. 

nx. Belhe : Worterbfioher. 

Altfrauzosiscbes Worterbuch von Professor Dr. K. Wamke. 
ProTenzalisclieB Worterbuch von Professor Dr. E. Levy. 
Italienlsclies etymologisches Worterbuch von Professor Dr. Salviani. 



Die Sammlung wird welter ausgebaut werden. 
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Soeben erschien: 

Sammlung indogertnanischer Lehr- und Handbiicher 

herausgegeben von 
Xfr. Merman Sirtj und Dr. W. Str either g. 

Professor an der Universitat Leipzig Professor an der Universitat Miinster. 

I. Reihe: Grammatlken. 

1. Band. Handbnch des Sanskrit mit Texten nnd Glossar. Eine Einfiilimngr 

In das sprachwlssensohaftliclie Studium des Altindisclien von 
Dr. Albert Thumb, a. 6. Professor an der Universitat Marburg. I. Teil: 
Grammatik. 8°. geheftet Mk. 14.—, in Leinwandband Mk. 16.— ; 
n. Teil: Texte und Glossar. 8". gebeftet Mk. 4.—, in Leinwand- 
band Mk. 5.—. 

2. Band. Handbnch der griechischen Lant- nnd Formenlehre. Eine Einftih- 

rung in das sprachwissenschaftliche Studium des Griechischen von 
Dr, Herman Hirt, a. o. Professor an der Universitat in Leipzig. 
8». geheftet Mk. 8.—, in Leinwandband Mk, 9.—. 

3. Band. Handbnch der lateinischen Lant- nnd Formenlehre. Eine Einfiih- 

rung in das sprachwissenschaftliche Studium des Lateins von 
Dr. Ferdinand Sommer, o. Professor an der Universitat in Basel. 
8". geheftet Mk. 9.—, in Leinwandband Mk. 10.—. 

7, Band. Elementarbnch der oskisch-nmbrischen Dialekte von Professor Dr. C. 
D. Buck. Deutsoh von E. Prokosch. 8°. geheftet Mk. 4.80, in Lein- 
wandband Mk. 5.60. 

II. Relhe: Worterbiicher. 

1. Band. lateinisches etymologlsches Wiirterbuch von Dr. A. Walde, a. o. Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Innsbruck. S" geheftet Mk. 23.—, in Lein- 
wandband Mk. 24 



In Vorbereitung befinden sich: 

Urgermanische Grammatik von Professor Dr. W. Streitberg. (Siehe Samm- 
lung germanischer Elem. 1. 1.) 

UrsUnsche Grammatik von Professor Dr. J. J. Mikkola. 

Handbnch der griechischen Dialekte von Professor Dr. A. Thumb. 

Historisch-krltische Syntax des griechischen Terbnms der klasslschen Zelt 
von Professor Dr. J. M. Stahl. 

Griechischos etymologisches Wiirterbnch von Professor Dr. E. Boisacq. 

Slavlsches etymologlsches Worterbnch von Professor Dr. E. Bemeker. 

Litanisches etymologisches Worterbnch von Professor Dr. J. Zubaty. 

Altlrisches etymologisches Worterbnch von Professor Dr. Eolger Pedersen. 

Avestisches Elementarbnch von Dr. H. JReichelt. 

Litanisches Lesebnch von Professor Dr. A. Leskien und Professor Dr. W. 
Streitberg. 

Sammlnng altlateinischer Inschrlflen von Professor Dr. Max Medermann. 

Urgeschichte Enropas von Professor Dr. Moritz Barnes. 



Die Sammlung wird weiter ausgebaut werden. 
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Alt- und Mlttelenglische Texte 

(Old and Middle English Texts) 

herausgegeten von X. Moi-shacJi, Professor an der Universltat GSttingen, 
und F, XColthauaen, Professor an der Unlversitat Kiel. 
Schon erscMenen: 
Band 1. HaTelok. "Editedi Xsj F. RoWmusen. Mk.2.40, Leinwandband Mk.3.— . 
„ 2, Emai-e. Edited by Dr. ^1. B. GoiiffA. Mil. 1.20, Leiuwandband Mk. 1.80. 
„ 3. Beoirnlf nebst dem Fiunsbnrg-BrnclistUcb, herausgegeben von F. Holt- 
fiausen. I. Teil: Texte und Namenverzeichnis Mk. 2.20, Leinwand- 
band Mk. 2.80. II. Teil : Anmerknngen und Glossar. Mk. 2.80, Lein- 
wandband Mk. 3.20. 
,, 4. Cynewnlfs Elene. Herausgegeben von F. Bolthaustn. Mk. 2.—, 
Leiuwandband Mk. 2.60. 



In Vorbereitung beiinden sich: 

5. Andreas und die Schicksale dor Apostel. Herausgegeben von F. Bolt- 
hausen, 

6. The Farlement of the 3 Ages. Herausgegeben von L. Morsbach. 

7. King Horn. Herausgegeben von Z. Morsbach. 

8. The Avowing of Arthnre, Herausgegeben von K. Bulbring. 

9. The Story of Genesis. (M. E.) Herausgegeben von F. EoUhaasen. 

10. The Pearl. Herausgegeben von F. Bolthausen. 

11. Old and Middle English Charms. Herausgegeben von J. Boops. 

12. Sir Amadas. Herausgegeben von K. Siilbring, 

13. Owl and Kightingale. Herausgegeben von L. Morsbach. 

14. Poema morale. Herausgegeben von L. Morsbach. 

15. Gower's Confessio Amanis. Herausgegeben von H. Spies. 



Die alt- und mlttelenglische Textsammlung soil vor allem zuveriassige 
und kritisch gerelnigte Texte bringen, die den beutigen wissensohaftlicben 
Anforderungen entsprechen. Die nrspriingliche Mundart soil, wenn moglioh, 
heigesteUt werden, doch wird bei der Versehiedenartigkeit der Uberliefening 
und den daraus sich ergobenden besonderen Aufgaben nach keiner bestimmten 
Norm verfahren werden. Der kritische Apparat ist auf das Notwendigste be- 
schrankt. Er enthait aUe Sinnvarlanten, wahrend die handsohriftlichen Ab- 
kiirzungen, sovrie die orthographischen und dialektisoben Abweichungen sowohl 
innerhalb des Textes durch Kursivdruck angedeutet, als auch in einer beson- 
deren Liste iibersichtlich zusammengestellt werden. Die Binleitung orientiert 
in aller Kiirze liber die handschriftliche tJberlieferung und den Plan der Aus- 
gabe, liber Dialekt, Quellen, Zeit und Ort des Entstehens des Denkmals, sowie 
fiber etwaige vorhandene Ausgaben und die bisherige Literatur. Die Anmer- 
knngen sollen nur Textfragen erortem und die schwierigsten Stellen spraohlich 
nnd sachlich erlautem. Das Glossar erkiart bei miltelengl. Texten nur die 
selteneren Worter, vor allem die, welche bei Stratmann-Bradley fehlen. Eiu 
TOllstandiges Verzeichnis der Eigennamen bildet den ScbluJJ. 

Soeben erschlen: 

Beowulf 

nebst dem Finnsburg-Brnchstiiok 

iibersetzt nnd erlautert von 

Hugo Gering. 

8". geheftet Mk. 2.—. 
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Englische Textbibliothek 

heransgegeben von Dr. J^ohannes Boops, 

o. Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 

Erschienen sind: 
Heft 1. Byron's Prisoner of Chillon. Herausgegeben von Eugen, Kblbing. 8°. 
gebeftet Mk. 1.60, Leinwandband Mk. 2.20. 

„ 2. John Gay's Beggar's Opera and Polly. Heransgegeben yon Gregor 
Sarraein. 8". geheftet Mk. 3.—, Leinwandband Mk. 3.60. 

,, 3. Keat's Hyperion. Heransgegeben von Jokannen Soops. ?fl. geheftet 
Mk. 1.60, Leinwandband Mk. 2.20. 

,, 4. Fielding's Tom Thumb. Herausgegeben von Felix Lindner. 8". ge- 
heftet Mk. 1.60, Leinwandband Mk. 2.20. 

,, 5. Shelley's Epipsychidlon nnd Adonais. Herausgegeben von Sichard 
Ackermann. 8". geheftet Mk. 1.60, Leinwandband Mk. 2.20. 

„ 5. Shakespeare's Tempest. Herausgegeben von Albrecht Wagner. 8». ge- 
heftet Mk. 2.—, Leinwandband Mk. 2.60. 

,, 7. Chaucer's Pardoner's Prologne and Talc. A critical edition, by John 
Koch. 8". geheftet Mk. 3.—, Leinwandband Mk. 3.60. 

,, 8. Die alteste mlttelenglische Version dor Assumptio Kariae. Herans- 
gegeben von Emil Hackauf. 8". geheftet Mk. 3.— , Leinwandband 
Mk. 8.60. 

,, 9. George TllUcrs Second Duke of Buckingham, The Rehearsal. Heraus- 
gegeben \aD. Felix Lindner. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.—, Leinwandband Mk. 2.60. 

,, 10. Garth's Dispensary. Kritische Ausgabe mit Einleitung und Anmer- 
kungen von Wilhelm Josef Leicht. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.40, Leinwand- 
band Mk. 3.—. 

,, 11. Longfellow's Erangeline. Kritische Ausgabe mit Einleitung, TJnter- 
suchungen fiber die Geschichte des engUschen Hexameters und An- 
merkungen von Ernst Sieper. 8°. geheftet Mk. 2.60, Leinwandband 
Mk. 3.20. 

,, 12. Bnms' Dichtnngen in Ausnahl. Herausgegeben von T. F. Senderson. 



In Vorbereitung : 
,, 13. Ben Jonson's Kvery Man in his Hnmour. Herausgegeben von A. E. 
H. Swaen. 

Die ,, Englische Textbibliothek" soli hervorragende Wcrke aus alien 
Perioden der englischen Literatur, namentlich aber die Meisterschopfungen 
der Poesie seit dem 16. Jahrhundert in kritischen Ausgaben weiteren Ereisen 
zugSnglich machen. Jedem Text wird eine Einleitung voransgehen, welche 
alles Wesentliche fiber die Entstehungsgeschichte des betr. Werkea, seine literar- 
historische Stellung, die wichtigsten bibliographischen Angaben, sowle eine 
Rechenschaft fiber die Textgrundlage enthalten soil. Anf einen korrekten Text 
wird das groCte Gewicht gelegt werden. Die wichtigsten Sinnvarianten werden, 
soweit es notig erscheint, am FuCe der Seiten gegeben werden. Wo sachliche 
Erlauterungen erforderlich sind, stehen sie am SohluJS. 

Die Ausgaben sind in erster Linie fur den Gebrauch an Universitaten, 
sowle fur alle diejenigen bestimmt, denen es um ein wissenscbaftliches Studium 
der englischen Literatnrgeschlchte zu tun ist. Die Werke aus dem Gebiete der 
neuengllschen Poesie werden bei dem bUligen Preise der Hefte auoh in Lehrer- 
und Lehrerlnnenseminarien, sowle in den obersten Klassen hoherer Lehranstalten 
verwandt werden konnen. Jedes Heft ist einzeln kauflich. 
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Anglistische Forschungen 

herausgegeben von Br. JoJiannes Hoops, 
o. Professoi an der Universiiat Heidelberg. 

1. C. Stoffel, IntensireB and Down-toners. A Study in Engllsb Adverbs, gr. 8». 
geheftet Mk. 4.—. 

2. Erla Bittle, Znr fieschichte der altenglischon Fraposltlonen mid nud yrid, 
mit Berilcksichtlgnng Ihrer beiderseitlgen Beziehungen. gr. 8». geheftet 
Mi. 4.80. 

3. Theodor Schenk, Sir Saninel Garth und seine Stellnng znm komlschen 
Epos. gr. 8». geheftet Mk. S.— . 

4. Emil Fdler, Das Benediktlner-Offlzlnm, ein altengUsches Brevier ans dem 
XI. Jahrhondert. Ein Beitrag zur Wulfstanfrage. gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.40. 

5. Hugo Berberich, Das Herbarinni Apnleii nach einer friihmittelenglischen 
Fassnng. gr. 8°. geheftet Mk. 3.60. 

6. Gustav Liebaii, Ednard III. von England ini Lichte enropaischer Foesie. 

gr. 8». geheftet Mk. 2.80. 

7. Louise Pound, The Comparison of Adjektives in English in the XV. and 
the XVI. Century, gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.40. 

8. F. B. Pughe, Stndien fiber Byron nnd Wordsworth, gr. 8». geheftet Mk. 4.80. 

9. Bastiaan A. P. Van Dam and Cornelie Stoffel, Chapters on English Printing, 
Prosody and Pronunciation (1550—1700). gr. 8°. geheftet Mk. 5. — 

10. Eagen Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischeu. gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 4.40. 

11. Ida Baumann, Die Sprache der Urkunden aus Yorkshire im 15. Jahr- 
hnndert. gr. 8«. geheftet Mk. 2.80. 

12. Richard Jordan, Die altenglischen Siiugetiernamen, zusammengestellt und 
erlflutert. gr. 8i'. geheftet Mk. 6.—. 

13. Alexander Hargreaves, A Grammar of the Dialeet of Adlington (Lanca- 
shire), gr. 80. geheftet Mk. 3.—. 

14. W. van der Gaaf, The Transition from the Impersonal to the Personal 
Construction in middle English, gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 5.—. 

15. May Lansfield Keller, The Anglo-Saxon weapon names treated archaeo- 
logically and etymologically. gr. &>. geheftet Mk. 7.—. 

16. Tom Oakes Hirst, A Grammar of the Dialect of Eendal OVestmoreland) 
descriptive and historical. With specimens and glossary, gr. S". geheftet 
Mk. 4.—. 

17. Richard Jordan, Eigentiimlichkeiteu des anglischen Wortschatzes. Eine 
wortgfeographische Untersuchung mit etymologischen Anmerkungen. gr. 8». 
geheftet Mk. 3.60. 

t&. Conrad Grimm, Glossar zum Vespasian -Psalter nnd den Hymnen. gr. 8". 
geheftet Mk. 4.— 

19. John van Zandt Cortelyou, Die altenglischen Tfamen der Insekten, Spinnen 
und Krustentiere. gr. ifi geheftet Mk. 3.60. 

20. E Koeppel, Bon Jonson's Wirknng auf zeltgenossische Dramatiker und an- 
dere Stndien znr inneren Geschichto des englischen Dramas, gr. 8". geheftet 
Mk. 6.—. 

Werden fortgesetzt. 
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Kieler Studien zur englischen Philologie 

herausgegeben von Dr. F. Bolthausen, 
u. Professor an der TJniversitat Kiel. 

1. Otto Diehn, Die Frononiinn im FruhmittelengUschen. Laut- und Flexions- 
lehre. gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.80. 

2. Bugo Schiitt, The life and Oeath of Jack Straw. Eiue literarhistorisclie 
Untersuchung. gr. 8°. geheftet Mk. 4.40. 

3. Fritz -HoUeck-Weithmann, Znr Quellenfrage von Shakespeares „Mueli Ado 
Ahont Nothing", gr. S". geheftet Mk. 2.40. 

4. Otto Hartenstein, Stadien zur Hornsage. Mit besonderer Berilcksicbtigung 
der anglonormannlschen Dicbtung vom wackern Eitter Horn und mit einer 
Hombibliographie verseben. Ein Beitrag zur Literaturgeschicbte des Mittel- 
altera. gr. S". gebettet Mk. 4.—. 

5. Otto Henlc, Die Frage in der altenglischen Dichtnng. Eine syntaktlscbe 
Studie. gr. S». gebeftet Mk. 2.80. 



"W. Franz, 

u. Professor an der Universitat Tubingen : 

Orthographic, Lautgebung und Wortbildung 

in den Werken Shakespeares mit Ausspracheproben. 

8". gebeftet_ Mk. 3.60. 

Die treibenden Krafte im Werden der eng- 
lischen Sprache. 

gr. 8». geheftet 80 Pfg. 

Das Wesen der sprachiichen Gebilde. 

Kritisebe Bemerkungen zu Wilhelm Wundts Spracbpsychclogie 

von J>T. Ijudwig Siitterlin, 

a. o. Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 

S". gebeftet Mk. 4.—. 



Wortbildung und Wortbedeutung. 

Eine Untersucbung ihrer Grundgesetze von Dr. Jan von Bozwadowski, 

Professor der vergleicbenden Spracbwissenschaft an der Universitat Erakau. 
8». gebeftet Mk. 3.-. 



Jsliindlsclie geistl.Dlolitungen des ausgehenden MIttelalters 

berausgegeben von Dr. B. JUaMe, 

a. o. Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg, 
gr. 8°. gebeftet Mk. 4.—. 
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ICarl VoXaier, 

a. 0. Professor an der Universitftt Heidelberg. 

Die philosophischen Grundlagen 

zum 

„suBen neuen Stii" 

des 

Guido Guinicelli, Guido Cavalcanti und Dante Alighieri. 

VHr, 80. Mk. 3.60. 



Positivismus und idealismus in der Sprachwissenschaft. 

Eine sprach-philosopliische Uutersuchung. 
Vm. Mk. 2.80. 

Spraclie als Scliiipfung und [ntwiclclung. 

Elne theoretlsche TJntersnchung mlt praktiscben Beisplelen. 
8". geheftet Mk. 4.—. 

Kurze Einfiiliruno in das Studium des Gotlschen 

von Wilhelm Qliese. 

gr. 8<i. geheftet Mk. 2.—. 

. . . Das Bucli Trird dem Gotlsch Studlerenden vortrefifllche Dienste 
lelsten. Auch der Lehrer des Deutschen wird es in Prima gut verwenden kSunen. 

(Das humanistiache Gymnasmm.) 

. . . Auch der Unkundige kann in wenigen Tagen energiseher Arbeit 
den Inhalt des Buchleins beherrschen lemen, denn der Plan des Verfassers ist 
in sprachwissenschaftllcher und in pBdagogischer Hinsicht gleloh musterhaft 
durchgefiihrt. (Zeitechrift fii/r lateinlose Schulen.) 

Ich zweifle niebt, daC, wer dies Biichlein flciCig und ausdauemd durch- 
gearbeitet hat, elne sichere Grundlage besitzt, um weltere Studien mlt Nutzen 
zu hetreiben. (Gymnasium.) 



Metril( und Sprache Rustebuefs 



von E. von Mojsisovics. 
80. geheftet Mk. 2.40. 



Die philosopliisGlie Grundlage des alteren Buddliismus 

yen Dr. Max Walleser. 

8». geheftet Mk. 4,80. 

Inhalt: Einleitung. Zur Geschichte des alteren Buddhismus. Dlephllo- 
sophiBche Grundlage des Sutta-Pitaka. Die philosophische Grundlage des 
Abhidharma-Pitaka. Die philosophische Grundlage des Milinda-paiiha. Die 



spfttere Lehrentwicklung. 
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Carl Winter's Unlveraitatsbachhandlung in Heidelber^^^ 

Die groGe Heidelberger Liederhandschrift 

In getreaem Textabdruok, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. JPridmch Ffaff, 
Bibliothekar an der Hochschule zu Freiburg Im Breisgau. Mit TJnterstutzung 
des 6toJ31i. Bad. Ministeilums der Justiz, des Kultus und Unteiriclits. Mit 
3 Tafeln und 1 Tltelbild in Farbendruck, sowie Initialen In Buntdruck. I. tis 
IV. Abt. Lex. -8°. geh. je Mk. 5.—. Die 5. ScUoCabteilung wlrd 1907 eiscbeinen. 
Die iins vorliegende erste Lieferung verspricht einen wahien Schatz 
fiir alle Freunde des deutschen Altertums und Schrifttuma. Die Wledergabe 
der altberiihniten Handschrift 1st textllch und typographisch vortreflfllch ge- 
lungen. (Gegenwart.) 

Zeitschrift fiir hochdeutsche Mundarten 

herausgegeben von Professor Otto Seilig und Professor Dr. Fhilipp Xens. 
Jahrgang I— VI Mk. 72.—. 
Die Zeitschrift stellt nach Ersoheinen des jetzlgen VI. Jahigangs ihi 
Frscbeinen ein. Die 6 Bande enthalten ein grofies Material zur Dialektforschung 
und behalten dauemden Wert. 

Ailemannische Gedichte 

von Johann Peter Hebel auf Grundlage der Heimatsmundart des Dicbters fiir 

Scbule und Eaus herausgegeben von Otto Beilig. 

8". in fein Leinwandband Mk. 1.20. 

Die Hebelscben Gedicbte sind in pbonetiscber ITmscbrift neben der 

gewobnliohen Scbrift iviedergegeben, so daB jedermann derallemannischenMund- 

art Hebels beim Lesen seiner Gedichte sloh bedlenen kanu. Beaonders fiir 

Schulen in nicht allemannisehen Gebieten wird das Buch eine ■willkommene 

Gabe sein. 



Lord Byron. 



Seln Lehen, seine Werke, sein EinfluB auf die deutsche Literatur von Jtichard 
^chermann, Mit einem Titelbilde. gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 2. — , fein Leinwand- 
band Mk. 3.— . 
Der diinne Band verdlent weiteste Verbreitung als HiUfsmittel fiir die 
Einfiihrung in Byrons Schriften. Der Verfasser wendet sich damit nach seinen 
eigenen Worten an das gebildete deutsche Publikum und vorziigllch an die 
studierende Jugend. ... In kurzen Zugen weist der Verfasser stets auf alles 
hin, was die einzelnen Werke beeinfiuJit hat Oder deren Verst&ndnis erleichtert. 
Von kritischen Erorterungen hftlt ersich fern und beschrankt sich aufknappe 
UrteUe, die von Liebe und Kenntnis bestimmt sind, was aber scharfere Worte 
an manchen Stellen nicht ausschlieCt. . . . (Otto v. Leixner i. d. Tiigl. Bundsch.) 



Deutsch -arabisches Handworterbuch 

von lir. Ernst Marder. 

8». geheftet Mk. 18.—, fein Halblederband Mk. 20.—. 
27 000 Stichworter enthaltend. 

Es ist mit Freuden zu begriiiJen, daC wir endlich (nach dem etwas 
veralteten und mangelhaften Wabrmund) ein voUstandigeres (etwaSmal groCeres) 
Deutsch-arabisches Handworterbuch bekommen haben, welches Deutschen und 
Aiabem zugleich dienen soil. . (Oriental. Literaturseitung.) 

Einem wirklich lebhaft empfundeuen Bediirfnis entgegenkommend, 
hat der Verfasser nun ein Worterbuoh verfaCt, das fiir die im gewohnlichen 
und llterarischen Leben gangbaren deutschen WOrter die Entsprechungen der 
arablschen Scbrift- wie auch der vulgftren Verkehrssprache mitteilt. Wer 
jemals genotigt war, fiir einen deutschen Ausdruck den entsprechenden arablschen 
zuerst bel Wabrmund vergeblich und dann auf dem Umwege fiber die bekannten 
franzosischen Worterbucher umstandlich und muhsam zu suchen, wlrd nun 
dankbar zu H.s Buche seine Zuflucht nebmen, das bei vielen von mlr unter- 
nommenen Stichproben mich keinmal Im Stiche gelassen hat. 

(AUgemeines Literaturblatt,) 
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Carl Winter's TTnlversitatsbuohhandlung in Heidelberg;. 

Verbffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung 

I. 

DieSeptuaginta-Papyri und andere altchristliche Texte 

herausgege'ben von J>. fheol. A.dolf Heissmamif 

0. Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 
Mit 60 Tafeln in Lichtdruok. gr. 4". geb. Mk. 26.—. 



III. 



Papyri Schott- Bernhardt I. 

Herausgegeten und erklSxt von I>r. phil. C. Becker, 

a. o. Professor an der TJniversitat Heidelberg. 

Mit 12 Tafeln in Lichtdruok. gr. 4". gebunden Mk. 24.- 



Materialien zu einer Geschiclite der Sprachen 
und Literaturen des vorderen Orients 

heransgegeben von JiJiartin Sartmaimf Berlin, 

Zwanglose Hefte. 

1. Heft: Hugo Mdkas, Knrdisclie Stndlen. 1. Eine Probe des Dlalektea von 

Diarbekir. 2. Ein Gedioht aus Gawar. 3. Jezidengebete. 8". gebeftet 
Mk. 4.-. , - - 

2. „ JIfortm fl'ortmo»», Caghataisches. Die6ramniatlk«ssiZ»sa»i toriidea 

Mehemed Sadiq. 8». geheftet Mk. 7.—. 

3. „ Arthur Christenaen, Eecherches , sur les Bnba'lyat de =Omar Hayyam. 

8». geheftet Mk. 9.—. 



Beitrage zur Mahdilehre des islams. 

I. Ibn Babn je el Knminls. Kitsbu kamalid-dini wa tamsmin-ni'mati fi IthbBlit- 

'raibati wa kascbfil-hirati. 

Erstes Stiiok, herausgegeben und besproohen von Br. Ernst Moller. 

Gr. 8». geheftet Mk. 4.—. 



Abulk^sim 

ein bagdader Sittenbild 

von Muhammad ibn ahmad abulmutahhar alazdi. 

Mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von AdoMi Mez. 

Gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 12.-. 



Ararat und Masis. 

Studien zur armenischen Altertumskunde und Literatux 
von Friedr. SInrad. 

Gr. 8°. geheftet Mk. 7.-. 
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Carl Winter's TJaiversltatsbnohha ndluns la HeidclbeTg. 

Litauisches Elementarbuch 

von Jifciscim. J. A.. VoelkeL 

2, AuHage. 8°. geheftet Mk, 2.40. 



Mitteilungen der litauischen literarischen 
Gesellschaft 1880—1905. 

Heft 1—28 (Heft 1 vergriffen) Mk. 69.80. 
Von der Utauisclien Uterarisehen Gesellschaft herausgegebene Werke: 

Kaip seneji Letuvininkai gyveno. 

Aufzeichnungen aus dem Kreise Stalluponen 

mit Anmeikungen und Worterbuch 

vou €. Ca^peller. 

80. geheftet Mk. 2.50. 

Fiir den Gebrauoh an Seminaren geeignet. 

Dainu Balsai. 

Melodien lltauisoher Volkslieder, herausgegeben von Cfcr. Bartsch. 
Band I Mk. 5.—, Band II Mk. 6.—. 

Giesmiu Balsai. 

Litauische Kirchengesange, heransgegeben von W. Boffheim. 

Geheftet Mk. 5.—. 

Litauische Marchen und Erzahlungen 

von C. J'urkscliat. 

I. geheftet Mk. 4.—. 

Brimetiere: F., Die Sprachforschang der Gegemrart mit Bezng auf die fran- 

zosische Literatnr im Mittelalter. t)bersetzt von E. Laur. 8". geheftet. 

Mk. 1.20. (1883.) 
Fath, Fritz, Die lieder dcs Castellans von Coney nach samtliohen Handsohriften 

kritisch bearbeitet und herausgegeben. 8». geheftet Mk. 1.80. (1883.) 
Laur, E., Malherbc. Literarhistorische Skizze. 8». geheftet. Mk. 1.20. (1869.) 
Lfisebach der poetischen National -literatnr der Deutsclien von der altesten 

bis anf die neneste Zeit. Herausgegeben von Qeorg Karl Frommann 

und Ludwig Haeusser. 2 Bftnde 1845 und 1846. gr. 8". geheftet Mk. 6. — . 
Nohl, Sans, Die Spraclie des Niclans von Wyle. Lant nnd Flexion. Bin Bei- 

trag znr Eenntnis dos schfrabischen Dialekts im XT. Jahrhnndert. 8°. 

geheftet Mk. 1.80. (1887.) 
Ffeiffer, W., tJber FonQines Undine. 8". geheftet Mk. 2.40. (1903.) 
Werher, W.J. A., Die Entstelmng der menschlichen Sprache nnd ihre Fort- 

bildnng. Mit einer Einleitung : Der Menschen Stellnng in Natnr nnd Ge- 

schichte. 8». geheftet Mk. 1.20. (1871.) 
Zatavern, K., ijber die altfranzosischo epische Sprache. I. 8". geheftet Mk. 1.60, 

(1885.) 
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Carl Winter's Universitatsbnohhanaiung In Heidelberg. 

EnglisGhe Schriftsteller aus dem Gebiete der 
Philosophie, Kulturgeschichte und Naturwissenschaft. 

1. Band. Essay concernlugr Human Understaudingr by John Locke. Auswahl 

mit Anmerlcungen von Professor Br, J. Ituska. 8". in Leinwand 
gebunden Mk. 1.60. 

2. Band. An Inquiry concerning Tirtue or Merit by tlie Bight Hononrable 

Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. Mit Einleitung und Anmerknngen yon 
Professor Dr. J. Suslca. 8". in Leinwand gebunden Mk. 1.60. 

S. Band. Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects by David Hume. Auswahl 
mit Anmerkungen von Oberlehrer O. Budde. S". in Leinwand 
gebunden Mk. 1.60. 

4. Band. Katnre and Causes of the Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith. Aus- 
wahl mit Anmerkungen von Prof. Dr. A. Voigt. (In Vorbereitnng.) 

B. Baud. First Principles of Synthetic Philosophy by Herbert Spencer. Aus- 
wahl mit Eriautemngen von Professor Dn J. Ev^ka. 8^ in Lein- 
wand gebunden Mk. 1.60. 

Aus der Ankiindigung: 

Der Sinn fiir die Erorterung pbilosophischer, ethisoher, leliglBsef, 9.stlie- 
tieclier Probleme ist in unserer Zeit in erfreulicbem Aufschwung begriffen. 
Wenn wir dessenungeaehtet die Prlmaner unserer Kealgymnasien und Ober- 
tealschulen ins Leben Oder zur Universit&t entlassen, ohne in ihren empfanglichen 
und nach Klarheit und Wahrheit verlangenden Seelen das Interesse an den 
tiefsten Menscliheitsfragen geweckt zu haben, so ist das eine Versiindigung an 
der Jugend, die schwerer wlegt als jeder Ausfall an techniscbem Eonnen Oder 
gedachtnismaCigem Wissen. 

Darum soUen in dieser in erster Linie fiir die hoheren Klassen der 
Kealgymnasien und Oberrealsohulen bestimmten Sammlung vor allem die 
Pliilosopheu zu Worte kommen, in deren Sehriften die leitenden Gedanken 
ihrer Zeit klassisehen Ausdruck gefunden haben. 



Soeben ersohien: 

Elementary English grammar I Elements de gramniaire fran^aise 

by Gustav Holder, par Oustawe Schmidt. 

S". Leinwand gebunden Mk. 3.—. ' 8°. Leinwand gebunden Mk. 1.60. 

Die neue Methode, den Unterricht in der zu erlemenden Sprache zu 
erteilen, hat dasBediirfnis gezeitigt, auchGrammatiken in die Hand des Sohiilers 
zu geben, welche in der ftemden Sprache abgefaJ3t sind. Diesem Zweck wollen 
die oblgen Werke dienen. Von Professoreu verfaCt, welche langjahrige prak- 
tische Erfahrung im Unterricht bei vollkommener Beherrschung des Gebrauohs 
der Fremdspraohe besitzen und die neue direkte Methode sohon lange an der 
Oberrealschule in Heidelberg befolgen, werden die Werke alien Anspriiohen 
geniigeu und vlelen vrillkommen sein. 

Eine Schulgranunatik der franzosischen Sprache fiir die deutschen 
Schulen ohne ein einziges deutsclies Wort in gesohiekter knapperiibersichtllcher 
Darstellung, dem Inhalte nach ausreiehend fiir die oberen Klasseii der Eeal- 
gymnasien und Oberrealsohulen. (Jahresbericht iiber das hohere Schulwesen.) 

Besonders erwahnenswert ist die neue Fassung der englischen Kon- 
jugation. . . . Wir haben es hier mit elner hoohst bemerkenswerten Arbeit zu 
tun, die alien Faohgenossen augelegentlichst empfohlen werden kann. 

(Neue philolog. Rundschau.) 

Becneil de synonymes fran^ais a I'usage des classes sup^rieures par Gustaue 

Schmidt. 8». kart. Mk. 1.-. 
Beitrage zur englischen Synonymik von J. Q. N. Nissen. 8". kart. Mk. 1.50. 
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Carl Winter's Pnlversltatsbnchhandlnng In Heidelberg. 

Soeben eischien: 

Siipfle - Stegmann 

Aufgaben zu lateinischen Stiliibungen 

mit tesonderer Eeriicksichtigung der Giammatikeu von Ettendi-Seyffert und 

Stegmann, sowie mit Wflrterverzelclinis und Phraseologie 

von Friedrich Siipfle, 

Neubearbeitung von 

JV. Capl Stegmann) Direktor am Gymnasium zu Norden 

und 

Gottfried SUpflCf Professor am Realgymnasium zu Mannheim. 

1 . Tell, erste Abteilung. Anfgab«n fiir Qnarta. G9,nzlicli neu bearbeitet. Ein- 
undzwanzigste Auflage. 8°. in Leinwand gebunden Mk. 2.20. 

1. Teil, zweite Abteilung. Aufgaben fiir Tertia. Einundzwanzigste, gilnzlicb 

umgearbeitete Auflage. 8". in Leinwand gebunden Mk. 3.20. 

2. Teil. Aufgaben fiir Seknnda. Dreiundzwanzigste verbesserte Auflage. 8°. 

in Leinwand gebunden Mk. 8.60. 

2. Teil. Aufgaben fiir obere Klasseu. Fiir die Ssterreichischen Gymnasien be- 

arbeitet von J. Xappold, k. k. Professor am Elisabeth-Gymnasium in Wien. 
Dritte Auflage. 8". in Leinwand gebunden Kr. 4.20 (Mk. 3.60). 

3. Teil. Aufgabeu fiir Prima. Zwolfte verbesserte Auflage. 8". in Leinwand 

gebunden Mk. 3.40. 

Diese Neubearbeitung bat alle Erfabrungen, welcbe sicb beim Gebrauch 
geltend maobten, zu benutzen und verwerten gesucht. DaJJ Herr Direktor 
Dr. Stegmann eicb der Aufgabe mit unterzogen hat, biirgt dafiir, daC diese 
Neuauflagen den weitgehendsten Anspriichen geniigen. 

Die alten Auflagen steben fiir Schulen, welcbe dieselben beizubehalten 
wiinseben, noch zur Verfiigung. Die groBe Zahl der in der alten und neuen 
Auflage beilndlichen Cbungsstilcke ermoglicht den Gebrauch beider Auflagen 
nebeneinander. 

SUpfle, IC. F., Grammatiscli-stillstisches Lelirbuch der lateinischen Sprache 
in Yerbindnug mit einer Sammlung von Aufgaben zur Wiederholung der 
lateinischen Syntax und Stilistlk. In drei Teilen. 

1. Teil: Grammatisch-stllistisches Lehrbuch der lateinischen Sprache. 

I. Dritte Auflage der „Praktischen Anleitung zum Latein- 
schreiben". Gebeftet Mk. 2.40, gebunden Mk. 2.90. 

2. Teil: Grammatisch-stilistisches Lehrbuch der lateinischen Sprache. 

II. Dritte Auflage der „Praktischen Anleitung zum Latein- 
BCbreiben". Gebeftet Mk. 3.60, gebunden Mk. 4.10. 

3. Teil: Aufgaben zur IViederholung der lateinischen Syntax und 

StUistik. Sechste Auflage der ,,t)bungBschule der lateinischen 
Syntax". Gebeftet Mk. 2.—, gebunden Mk. 2.50. 



M. Tullii Ciceronis epistulae selectae 

Temporum ordine compositae. 

Fiir den Sohulgebrauch mit Eiuleitungen und erklarenden Anmerkungen 

versehen von JBT. F. SUpfle. 

10. Auflage, umgearbeitet und verbessert 

von Dr. Mrnst Bbckel, Direktor am Gymnasium zu Heidelberg. 

8». gebeftet Mk. 8.40, gebunden Mk. 3.90. 



C.F.Winter'6cheBuchflruckereL 



